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THE JOURNAL OF A SPY 
By S. S. DRURY, ’01 


JEFORE treating you to, or better say inflicting upon you, Arthur 
Blackworth’s thoughts on schools,' it is fair to tell how his manu- 
script came into my hands. It is also only fair to say why I have 
changed his name. If Mrs. Henry P. Jenkinson, late of Ashtabula, 
later of Fifth Avenue, and latest of any and all expensive resorts, ever 
knew that his investigations, which she had duly ordered and promptly 
paid for, were to be here bandied about, serious trouble might arise 
between Blackworth and his Cousin Ethel. I have therefore changed 
our author’s name, and beg you not to speculate who he is or, what’s 
more vital, who the wife of the spark-plug king (name also fictitious) 
really may be. As it was kind of Blackworth to lend me his journal 
and letter-book, none of us must unkindly endanger the relations 
between an impecunious journalist and his plutocratic cousin. Let 
me, then, tell you how I got this wholly unpublishable manuscript. 
Clearly it is unpublishable, because it sets out to be detailed and 
private — most of it ending by being finical and dreary. Besides, the 
man turns a microscope on a microcosm — he studies for a long year 
a certain boys’ boarding-school, which surely is no very great affair. 
We think it great, and rightly, because our lot is cast there; but most 
people regard education as a commodity to be purchased, and a 
schooling as a flight of steps to be leapt over rapidly, before one 
reaches the upper regions of do-as-you-like. Thus what any observer 
records about a school risks being personal, local, petty. In Black- 
worth’s bulky volume there is a deal of slag, pages of encumbering 
rock, now and again a vein of metal. It is this metal (not to be sup- 
posed either very bright or precious) that I wearily sought; and, hav: 


1 A paper read to a group of Masters in boarding-schools. 
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ing this late summer marked certain passages, concluded that their 
best use would be to read them here at our Conference. Not that I 
agree with it all. What he says about drink offends me; what he says 
about women is, at first hearing, certainly, harsh; he shows a queer 
ignorance of school affairs by speaking of Virgil in the III Form — 
and to my mind he does seem to miss, or at any rate fails to dwell 
upon, those nobilities and finenesses in masters’ lives, which you and 
I know full well may be found there. Yet — it seemed to me wiser 
without tinkering to read you what follows, as it is — not as we might 
like to have it. I could have gone through the record with various 
themes in mind — school food, athletics, classroom performance, 
ventilation of dormitories, quality of chapel services (the sermons 
measured by a stop watch), language of boys when apparently alone 
—on all of these, Blackworth, in a weekly letter interspersed with 
his private jottings, commented faithfully to his Cousin Ethel. But 
the parts that, it seemed to me, would interest you most are those 
where he writes of the ways of schoolmasters — and these will con- 
stitute, after one more preface, the substance of my little paper. 
Meeting Blackworth by chance on the train, I, in true schoolmaster 
dogmatic monologue, was soon telling my old classmate how per- 
plexing, hard-working, enthralling is the life of a boarding-school. 
Whimsically he smiled, and remarked: “You’re not the only expert, 
old chap. I’ve just finished a year of intensive study of the very sort 
of job you’re in. There’s nothing I don’t know about St. Blank’s 
School”’ (here he mentioned an establishment which may be amply 
and ably represented in this very room). “I’ve lived on the edge of it 
and pried and spied into it since last September. Why — I’ve even 
kept a journal about it. So, you can’t tell me!” He then explained 
that the year before, having broken down, he stopped reporting on 
the New York Morning Eagle and found himself half ill and wholly 
out of work. It was just then that he had gone to tea with his ex- 
pansive, expensive cousin, Mrs. Henry P. Jenkinson, wife of the 
spark-plug magnate, upon whom there had then dawned a bright idea. 
She would help him, if he would help her. She would employ him (re- 
gardless of cost); for she must find out from a really reliable source, at 
first hand, just what sort of school St. Blank’s was, for Reggie was 
entered there. Of course, he was also put down for St. Mark’s, Pom- 
fret, Hill, St. Paul’s, Choate, Salisbury, Groton, St. George’s, St. 
Paul’s Garden City, Hotchkiss, Milton, Kent, South Kent, Andover, 
Exeter (let there be no hard feelings — I hope I haven’t omitted any), 
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and for the new schools just about to be born at Lenox and at An- 
dover; for whatever schools, in fact, her husband’s secretary had 
heard of; but on the whole she, Mrs. Spark-Plug Jenkinson, rather 
preferred St. Blank’s. It wasn’t snobbish, you know, like all the 
schools mentioned above, and it had a gravelly soil under it, and a 
very broad head-master over it, and it was near New York, and they 
allowed week-ends off, and every boy had a room, and every three 
boys a bathroom, and every five boys a teacher, and there was much 
individual attention, unlike all the schools mentioned above, which 
Reggie, with his frail physique and great future responsibilities, must 
have; and yet — well, was it wise, was it right to Reggie to entrust 
him to the care of any school; was it fair to any school to ask it (or 
her or him) to take charge of a boy who was bound, yes, certain, to 
have such great responsibilities as Reggie? 

Well, Blackworth, after giving me rather a flavorous and cynical 
glimpse at his Cousin Ethel’s tea-table talk, explained that he agreed 
to take up residence for a year near St. Blank’s, and find out if edu- 
cation was safe for Reggie. He and I got so merry about the problem 
of the dear child, overshadowed by the approaching cloudburst of 
fortune, that he finally offered to send me his findings and reflections. 
I culled out these bits, entered from September to June last, and 
haven’t even asked his permission to read you what follows. May he 
forgive me for quoting, even sooner than you forget, his words. 

The journal begins on a rather explosive key: 


September 15. Ethel is a fool. A Simon-pure essential ninny. Can she be 
the same person that in Ashtabula, years ago, I used to play croquet with in 
Harry Munro’s front yard and then take to the drug store for an ice-cream 
soda? Then she was a romping companion, pug nose, pig tail, and ringing 
with reality. Now, to see her sitting like a Watteau shepherdess, all tricked 
out like a dressing-table, voice restrained by some foreign trainer — an 
ungodly blend of the Rue de la Paix, Pasadena, and Shepheard’s Hotel, 
telling me, me, of Reggie’s “great respon-si-bilities.” And all because she 
married that Jenkinson boy, son of the mechanic that invented the spark- 
plug. Faugh! She’s unmade. Talk about drink! Dollars have demoralized 
more souls than all the drink in the world. Wine maketh glad the heart, 
while a spark-plug inheritance maketh fat the head. But Ethel has con- 
quered, as usual dollars does it, and here I am, in a hired house, and five 
thousand clear, with my only duty to spy out the land and send one letter 
a week to Ethel (the more detailed the better — remembering those great 
responsibilities!), and determine whether St. Blank’s (whose chapel spire 
just overtops my apple trees) is safe for Reggie. Poor St. Blank’s; poor 
Reggie. Which do I pity more? 
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Almost lyrical is the entry on September 22: 


Oh, sweet smells and sounds and sights of autumn [he writes]. Can any- 





































thing be as vivid as our first school days; anything more indelible than 
September school! I see myself now, forty years after, a boy of six trudging 
to the primary school, slate under arm. The very color of the red flannel 
edge of that slate, bound with a sort of shoestring, remains. The smell of 
that slate, when the set of examples were besponged, is a still damp fact. 
Happy childish feet keeping time with the village beil — ding dong, clatter 
clatter — yes, safely at desk by two minutes to nine! There is something 
[the diary continues] sweetly purposeful in mid-September. The wild chicory, 
honest blue in vacant city lots or by rustic roads, betokens these first days 
of schooling — whether at kindergarten or at university. Twenty million 
scholars answering the great, glad appeal of the Nation’s school bell. Purpose 
— purpose! First, the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn. Truly 
autumn is the school’s spring time. First the blade! Oh! tender plants, so 
full of promise! Why, then, do so many blades catch blight in ear, and 
never come to fruitage? Schoolmasters, answer me that! I watched the 
boys arriving [he concludes this entry] this very evening, and have now 
retreated to my little lair, wholly emotionalized. I saw them coming by the 
score, from every corner of the continent, from every sort of domestic scene 
and complex. ‘The chubby, shy boy; the swaggering leader; the awkward 
solitary (on whom I place my bet); the superb Sixth-Former; the rollicking, 
the early cynical. The age of swift impression. And these the schoolmaster 
has, day by day, for most of the year. Why not more leaders, reformers, 
non-conformists, seers, poets, inventors? Why such multitudes of bond 
salesmen? Oh, Schoolmaster, it is thy tiny expectation, thy taint of worldli- 
ness. In what bolgia of his hell would Dante place the unworthy guide of 
youth — the worldly, the sarcastic, the merely routine dealer with the tender 
blade? 

September 29. Walked to the Athletic Field. I wear my tweed knickers — 
the garb of a rusticated urbanite seeking health and solitude. See with 
pleasure how many masters are out coaching the newly formed teams. One 
man chewed gum, exercising his entire face thereby. He spoke to the boys 
as “‘you guys.” And “For the Lord’s sake, get back, you left tackle.” I 
asked if he were a professional, but found that no, he was a redoubtable 
teacher of French, a person of influence, and withal an old boy of St. Blank’s. 
I wonder if sometimes “old boys” turned masters aren’t more liabilities than 
assets. ‘They seem to be so dreadfully at home. 


Under October 20 he writes: 


Met the head-master, as I strolled through the grounds this morning. He 
was watching a gardener edge a path, and seemed a bit fumy. I commented 
that the upkeep of grounds must cost a lot. “‘ You will always have a ragged 
scene,” he retorted, “until your carved school seal is mumbling its name for 
very age.” (What does he mean?) “Our schools will all look like outposts 
in the wilderness, until each has three centuries of love and labor and lawn- 
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mowing behind it. A mellow ivy-clad gentleness can’t be bought. Schools 
need the centuries.” Inadvertently I then flushed the hidden bird of his 
irritation. “‘Can’t you keep all these cars from out your grounds?” I asked. 
“Cars! Cars!” he retorted. ‘Whose are they? Butchers? No. Visitors? 
No. Whose?” I admitted a total ignorance. ‘‘Masters’,” he cried. “The 
guides of youth must have their gasoline velocipedes! The era of gas has 
infused, bestunk, the shades of Academe. If a decrepit biped of twenty-five 
wants to go from his dormitory to the playing field, he must needs be pro- 
pelled. Keeps an ugly machine outside his door to haul him two hundred 
yards! Why, last year” — here he became confidential — “a young fellow, 
on the staff not six months, asked me in all confidence where he should house 
his car! ‘House it,’ I should have said, ‘at home in your father’s barn.’ 
Supposing when I began at St. Mark’s, I had gone to Dr. Thayer and said, 
‘Sir, what stabling do you provide for the horse and carriage of a master 
during his first year of service?’ Wouldn’t the good doctor have been justi- 
fied in kicking me out of his study — which then fortunately was not a 
hundred feet square!” 

Well, I left him still protesting, though not unkindly. A head-master’s 
problems consist, I suppose, as much in the foibles of masters as in the mis- 
chief of boys. And about motors, he was right. When I went to school the 
only master who didn’t always use his legs in term time was old Henry Fox, 
who three times a week mounted his nag and rode for his liver’s sake from 
three to five — after he had heard our make-ups and just before his 5.10 study. 
The peripatetic consideration of things, such as you have in English college 
quads, where the Fellows converse upon the green, can’t be expected in an 
age of gas and speed. The fruitions of chatty comradeship from room to 
class, from hall to field, will go, are going, if machines displace feet. And 
boys feel it, too. I was in a group of Sixth-Formers between classes, when 
the Rev. ——, handsome, clever, and rich (Blackworth here unconsciously 
has quoted Miss Austen), sped by us in his yellow Chrysler. ‘Look at him,” 
murmured a burly young ruffian, “the gilt-edged snob. Can’t he walk, like 
—and my heart said Amen. 





” 


the rest of us have to! 


There is scant reason to quote from copies of the weekly letter to 
Cousin Ethel. It is dreary detail — food, fresh air, overshoes — all 
of Mrs. Spark-Plug’s inquiries and interests were below the belt. 

P 

You ask about wet feet [he writes, November 15]. Yes, my dear Ethel, wet 
feet and plenty of them. As you pay me handsomely to tell you the truth, I 
will say that I see processions of soggy shoes parading whenever these 
November days I happen by the study hall. There are nice deep puddles, 
into which those boys who do not naturally walk, are by friends pushed. No, 
I seldom see the gleam of an overshoe. A special Providence protects care-free 


youth. 


Answering an apparently insistent inquiry about food, our spy- 
friend branches from Cousin Ethel’s concern to his own. 
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Yes, the breakfasts are good. I got invited to the dining-room at this 
early hour, on pretext of going to New York with one of the masters. So I 
have eaten a breakfast such as Reggie may be called upon to face. It is 
plentiful, but hurried. Surprised to see coffee offered to boys of sixteen. 
Coffee is all right to pep up jaded elders, meaning masters of any age, but I 
should exclude it from boyhood’s range. Youth never needs a physical stimu- 
lant. We had bananas, also — great yellow unripe things, like the soap or 
rubber imitations of them. “Why not ripe bananas,” I queried, “‘the kind 
that are all brown-pitted and look rotten?” “You can’t get a boy to touch a 
really ripe and fit-to-eat banana,” he replied, “‘any more than these finical 
protestants will eat school fish. If the master at the end of the table takes it, 
boys will. Masters can set the fashion of appetite in food — and I have seen,” 
my informant confided, “‘platters of fresh, well-cooked fish refused, because 
a silly teacher made some adverse comment on it.” Which reminds me 
[Blackworth now slides to what interests him more than Ethel] the table talk 
at a boys’ school is to me surprisingly dull. Where there are plenty of centres 
of light and leading (I mean masters, my dear Ethel), there should be radii of 
informing, interested, not to say brilliant conversation. No such thing! Are 
these men too weary or too used to their neighbors to toss in a provocative 
bomb, wherefrom repartee and vivid comment will burst? This autumn it 
has been (at the half-dozen tables I’ve visited) the scores of the Red Sox; the 
make-up of the first team; the all-absorbing speculations on Yale or Harvard 
beating Harvard or Yale; once a query from a teacher whether John liked 
Kenilworth, which never got answered, because the boy opposite exclaimed, 
“Oh, that slow stuff. Why not Robert W. Chambers?” The teacher with a 
sad superior smile retired. There was his opportunity to join conversational 
battle, with a “‘ Well, why not Chambers, my banal young brat?” But the 
chance was lost, and we hurried on to tinned cherries. (Favorite resort of 
matrons — cherries, luscious and enticing when pendant from the bough— 
insipidest of sweets when pent up in a can!) 


Blackworth’s strictures on coffee prompt me to read you his re- 
marks on tea. 


Tea [he records] is the dominant theme and chief end of man here at half- 
past four every afternoon. I’ve been freely admitted and most generously 
treated in a half-dozen parlors since the term began. [He then sets down this 
astounding and wholly discourteous thing:| American women are the death 
of our brains and masculine progress. [Two days later he seems to explain, 
to his rather brutal satisfaction, that is, the connection between tea and the 
feminine influence.] The woman at her tea-table, surrounded by men and 
boys, is by position at a great disadvantage. Rarely, one sees a woman who 
will crash through the swamps of personal gossip and reach the breezy high- 
lands of things, not people; projects, not personalities. But oh! how seldom! 
Hence tea, as I observe it, save for its physical stimulus, which boys don’t 
need, is a deterrent, a sort of blight on the budding natures of boys, and all 
that is giving in the minds of their masters. Why can’t masters have boys to 
tea, and talk to them and encourage them to talk? Masculine parties, purely. 
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IS i Where there’s a woman (save those veriest exceptions who can warn and 
I chasten and command), the talk grows thin and giggly and lococentric; a 
s man can keep it strong and opinionated, which talk ought to be. Let women 
2 realize that the tea-table is no nexus of reality. ... Ive been watching this 
[ year [he notes in April — yes, we near our volume’s end] the decline, not quite 


? yet the fall, of Mr. Tomkins, who came to the School, when I did, so to say — 


r entered last September, fresh from Oxford, where after two years’ study 
) since Princeton, he was declared to be a rising young research-scholar. Nary 
' a bit of research has he done since reaching St. Blank’s. In the rugged mas- 
| culinity of an English College his brain had food and scope; but, being one 


who likes the sunny side of the street, he has here fallen among thieves — 
women avid of pleasure who are stripping him of his budding scholarship and 
who carry him off from tea to bridge, from sleigh ride to moving picture! 
Not a book (save those textbooks which he must needs keep ahead in) has 
this young torch-bearer cracked since the welcoming arms of St. Blank’s 
began to squeeze the life out of him. The power of a School [our spy con- 
cludes, as a summary of this amazing entry] depends on the vitality of its 
elders — women as well as men, trustees as well as teachers; but above all, it 
hinges on the open-mindedness, the productive scholarliness, the masculinity, 
the opinionateness, the non-conformity, of its teachers. 


Somewhat allied to the above, in May Blackworth records: 


} 

Of all the folk I’m sorry for in school, the women rank first. What have 
: they to do? No household duties to speak of, no cooking, no furnace fire, no 
normal give-and-take of domestic complex. No wonder they deteriorate. 
\ When I was at school, one of the masters’ wives took some boys aside and 
talked to them about their morals and their souls. This was considered bad 
form, and was promptly stopped by the head. Yet, resent it as we did then, 


I'm coming to think that woman was right. She unconsciously protested 
against the fate of a woman in a prosperous masculine institution — against 
becoming a mere chatterer amid boys, and, what’s far worse for her, a rather 
shrill envious voice, ’mid a tight circle of women, whose sole interest is their 
husbands’ play and work and advancement. No, my advice to women in 
schools would be: Live your independent life and hence become somebody and 
hence have something to give. Then give it. It may be but to a few — but 
give your best, yourself; and get the best, the self, from the boy. Years hence 
that boy will think of you, not as a colossal tea-cup, but as a friend, a guide, a 
retreat in a life that some time’s a long headache down a noisy street. (Quoted, 
I’m sure.|_ Women [he concludes] should not simper through the school year 
as though it were a funny picnic, a thing semi-fictitious. They should see it as 
a land of opportunity, where dwell the homesick and the bruised, the dream- 
ing, the vaultingly ambitious; and here and there exercise their spell — in- 
delible, unreplaceable. Such some few women have superbly, serenely, im- 
personally [Blackworth puts those three words in his margin with a heavy 
pen] been, are, and can be in these careless caravansaries called Church 
Schools. 


His last letter to Cousin Ethel ends thus: 
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So I have picked up the loose threads as faithfully as I could, and have 
tried this last week in June to answer, as above, your queries as to whether 
the soup has too much pepper. It has. Whether the laundry airs the shirts 
before returning them. It doesn’t. Whether it is true that the Virgil was 
thrown by the teacher in the III Form class. It was. Whether certain boys 
sat on the ground before the frost was out of it. They did. In other words, 
to discover whether life at St. Blank’s is safe, physically, for Reggie. My 
answer is emphatically that it is not. In your intense and, as I think, distorted 
view, life here or anywhere is too hazardous for Reggie. If you could make 
up your mind to leave him alone, his youth would probably come to the rescue 
and he would have a happier, better-digested, rosier time than ever before. 
School life like all life is full of hazard. It is hazardous to step out of bed. It 
is dangerous to breathe. If you want Reggie to be a man, a real man, not 
merely a peevish student of physical health (such as your shyster city doctors 
lead you to worship), if you want Reggie to be a human being and not merely 
a bank account, send him, my dear Ethel, away, away from where you are, I 
may say, where, of course, the atmosphere is equally democratic and where 
the sub-soil is equally gravelly. 


Whether Mrs. Spark-Plug will take her cousin’s advice, we need 
not inquire. Safe to say there are in all schools specimens of her un- 
fortunate class. Let Blackworth’s last page, his epilogue, June 20, 
end the story: 


I conclude [he writes] here on my little piazza. The bluebirds which all 
spring I’ve watched as intently as yonder school, have hatched their young 
and make glad the apple trees. How I hate to leave, yet — my trunks have 
gone and soon the taxi will take me, restored after eight months of rest, back 
to city moil and toil. I’d almost like to stay and be a schoolmaster. There’s 
the Chapel spire, just through the bough the birds cling to. To-day, too, all 
those scores pack up and depart. Among them walk the masters — the 
guides, the examples for weal or woe. Masters, like women, are either devils or 
angels, so far as their vast unguessed influence goes. Do they guess what in- 
fluence they diffuse? I trow not. They weigh their power in terms of petty 
punishment — so many demerits; whereas, in fact, their tone, the con- 
victions they induce, endure life beyond life, world without end. If they 
could but sense the boy as boy, as well as receptacle for information, if they 
would but set out to teach him standards and conduct as well as Latin and 
Physics, would not theirs be the richest of careers? Yesterday I came on a 
piece in one of Walpole’s novels, where he speaks of the American man, “than 
which there is nothing simpler and more idealistic in the whole of modern 
civilization. The Englishman has too much common-sense and too little im- 
agination; the Frenchman is too mercenary; the Southern people too sen- 
suous, to provide the modern Quixote. In the United States of America” 
(Walpole adds) “there are as many Quixotes as there are builders of wind- 
mills to be tilted at — and that is saying much.” Somehow this turned my 
thoughts to my friends the masters, over at the School there — those de- 
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corous, industrious, conscientious men of the rut, smoothed by dutiful en- 
deavor. Somehow I wondered whether these schoolmasters, the best- 
intentioned class in America, ever tilt at windmills. What all the schools need 
is Quixotes, dreamy adventurers, instead of safe and sane conventionalists. 
In every school on every day the hungry sheep look up, expectant. I should 
think teaching such hungry sheep would be the most baffling, risky, exciting 
thing a man could do. — Oh! there comes the taxi, to carry me away. 


Confound this easy commentator, this spark-plug spy! He’s set me 
all on edge. He’s put a kind of fear of the job, a weakness into me 
this September night. I think of meeting all those boys next week, 
with much trembling. Well — maybe that’s the best way to greet a 
task anew. 


A HARVARD GRADUATE WHO BEAT THE DUTCH! 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


T all happened two hundred and fifty-six years ago. The issue 
was, “Is the settlement at the tip of Manhattan Island, known as 

Nieuwe Amsterdam, but for a brief period held by the English and 
renamed New York, worth as much as a strip of ‘wilde’ coast in 
South America called Surinam; and later known as Dutch Guiana?” 

The Dutch were the keenest realtors in Christendom; but a renegade 
Yankee acting as Ambassador at Amsterdam, interpreting pretty 
much as he pleased the instructions of his boss Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, bullied the Dutch into making this swap of lands across 
the sea. His name was George Downing, Harvard 1642. 

Manhattan for Surinam! Think of it, all ye who have ever visited 
the metropolis and trodden the Great White Way! Ponder over it, 
all ye who know the canyons where the eye, peering upward through 
cliffs that wall the narrow streets, catches but a hint of Heaven’s 
far-stretching sky. Reflect upon this deal, all ye who have sailed 
through the narrow passage between Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth 
into that upper bay which spreads its craft-crowded bosom before the 
City of New York. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of Jan (De Witt) who acted for 
the States-General and George who represented the Merry Monarch 
— the future was a sealed book. They could not foresee that the re- 
moval of the Dutch wedge, nicely inserted between the Puritans of 
the North and the Cavaliers of the South, would result in an unbroken 
stretch of colonies on the far Atlantic seaboard, a people speaking a 
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common tongue, inheriting kindred beliefs, and destined in the fullness 
of time to make common cause against the Motherland. God moves 
in a mysterious way his wonders to perform! 









Let us now go back to 1626 when Peter Minuit bargained with the 
Indians and bought the pleasant but as yet unpaved island of Mana- 
hatta for the large sum of sixty guilders. The Indians promptly spent 
their money, probably in seeing the sights. Certainly they must be 
regarded as pioneers in the long procession of those who have parted 
with their money or been parted from their money while “viewing the 
landscape o’er,”’ in that vicinity. There were thirty houses in the 
settlement when Peter was the leading citizen, and by 1638, when 
young George Downing entered Harvard, there were half a hundred ) 
houses and real estate was going up, up, a characteristic of the town 
to-day. In this little Dutch town eighteen languages were spoken; | 
and perhaps this is the origin of the sweet confusion of accents still | 


‘ 


99 





prevalent in this busy town on the Hudson. 
In 1653, Nieuwe Amsterdam might well be described as a coming 
town! There was a Schout or head man, also two burgomasters, and 
five schepens. Naturally the city fathers favored a wide-open town; 
and here again one can find a certain similarity to modern conditions. 
The years passed peacefully by; until on a pleasant September 
morn, in 1664, Colonel Richard Nicholls came sailing into that 
majestic but as yet uncrowded bay. He pointed his guns at the city. 
Valiant one-legged Peter Stuyvesant bade his trusty trumpeter, 
“Sound your horn”; which doubtless was the beginning of a custom 
still in vogue throughout the land. The home guards refused to serve 
the guns and the flag of Holland came down. The name of the city was 
changed to New York. There was no bloodshed and Colonel Nicholls 


’ 


was an “easy boss.’ Since his time a long line of “easy bosses” has 
taken charge of the city. Stuyvesant in a rage went back to Holland, 
but after a few years returned to New York to end his days on the 
Bowery. So typical of your real New-Yorker! 

But the Dutch were still able to scrap with the English for suprem- 
acy on the sea, and after various encounters between the fleets, and 
alternate victories and defeats, a temporary peace was established by 
the treaty of Breda in 1667; and the English were allowed to retain 
New York. But not for long. Treaties then as even to-day were but 
scraps of paper; and in August, 1673, the Dutch came and recaptured 
New York. Once more the phlegmatic burghers heard the sweet ac- 
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cents of their native dykes, in the boweries of New Amsterdam; but 
only for a short time, for in 1674, by the terms of the second treaty of 
Westminster, the far-away colony reverted to the English and since 
then has been known as New York. 


Garrulous Diedrich Knickerbocker is certain that the Golden Age 
of Nieuwe Amsterdam occurred under the reign of Wouter Van 
Twiller. 

Then it was that a lover with ten breeches and the damsel with petticoats 
half-a-score indulged in all the innocent endearments of virtuous love without 
fear and without reproach, for what had that virtue to fear which was de- 
fended by a shield of good linsey-woolseys equal at least to the seven bull 
hides of the invincible Ajax! 


Ah! Diedrich! ’Tis well that you have gone long since to your 
merited rest, for you would be shocked beyond power of tongue to tell 
or pen to describe to see what the damsels wear now! Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, what they do not wear! Much that 
once was under cover, and not to be wantonly revealed to the eyes of 
men, now walks abroad, nor hesitates to show itself in shapely 
contours. 

Walter the Doubter was a philosopher, also a good smoker. He 
sat and smoked, stopping at times to eat and drink. Thus the days 
passed pleasantly in the sleepy little Dutch city where all could sit 
and smoke and drink if so minded. Then came William the Testy. 
William the first prohibitionist. He thought to improve the morality 
of the burghers by issuing a proclamation abolishing smoking; even as 
in our day some have thought to make the citizens virtuous in the 
matter of drinking by the simple expedient of patching a garment that 
already had seventeen patches on it, some of them worn threadbare. 

Meanwhile over in old Amsterdam statesmen were calling each 
other names and publishing pamphlets setting forth the untruthful- 
ness of the other fellow. It was preéminently an age of scheming 
statesmen. Richelieu was passing from the stage, but Mazarin had 
taken his place. The two De Witts were holding up the Republic 
against the steadily increasing popularity of the Prince of Orange. 
There were the Oxenstierns, Charles of Sweden, and that able English- 
man, the Earl of Clarendon. Into such company comes George Down- 
ing, Harvard °42, and holds his own. 

We meet him first as a youngster in London, eager to follow his 
uncle John Winthrop across the “desprit” ocean to New England. 
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His mother feared to let him go, as there might not be sufficient oppor- 
tunity for George to study in the new land. Later she knew better. 
George came across, and entered Harvard College, graduating as 
second honor man in the first college class of our country, Harvard 
1642. He obtained a job as reader to the undergraduates at £4 per 
year. He remained a short time as tutor, and then, while William the 
Testy was trying to make the burghers of Nieuwe Amsterdam stop 
smoking, the young New-Englander became a sailor. His ship worked 
its way down the coast; but did not touch at Nieuwe Amsterdam, so 
far as known. There can be little doubt that if George had visited the 
settlement, he soon would have owned all the real estate, and all the 
money, for later he persuaded the merchants of Old Amsterdam to 
hand him large sums as presents. His ship went on to Cuba, thence 
north to Newfoundland and finally to England. 

The young wanderer from the classic shades of Colonial Cambridge 
made his way to London. He joined the Roundheads and got into 
the good graces of Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector. It was not 
long before the Yankee became Scoutmaster General. There were 
some fat perquisites with the office and none escaped Downing’s no- 
tice. He was soon a rich man. Cromwell doubtless knew of this rapid 
rise to fortune and that his young helper, like Autolycus, was picking 
up all unconsidered trifles; but for reasons of his own, the older man 
said nothing. These trifles, be it remembered, were pickings from the 
possessions of unhappy royalists, badgered and hunted by the relent- 
less scoutmaster. About this time, Downing’s mother wrote to some 
of her relatives, “My brother Kirby sayeth his cosen George is the 
only thriveing man of our generation.” ‘There was no doubt concern- 
ing George’s thrift. From a tutor in Harvard at £4 a year, he had be- 
come a General, getting not less than £1000 a year. He was unques- 
tionably a Napoleon of Finance. Not only Cromwell but even John 
Milton seems to have been dazzled by the young man’s success, for he 
gave him letters of recommendation and laid special stress upon 
Downing’s probity, fidelity, and diligence. The great poet could 
hardly stretch imagination further. Downing was faithful to no one 
but himself, and as for probity, old Sam Pepys, who worked under 
him and studied his man at close range, knew better than Milton. He 
entered his estimate in that memorable Diary: “Downing is a per- 
fidious rogue.”” There were others who thought likewise, and one 
wrote “G. D. is as arrant a rascal as lives among men.” 
Notwithstanding the facts, Cromwell promoted his protégé to be 
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Minister at The Hague, and, marvel of marvels, sanctioned the pay- 
ment of some rather steep bills sent in by the young diplomat. The 
Latin learned by Downing at Harvard now came in handy; for the 
young man had to transact much business in the hog-Latin of the 
period. He met Mazarin and others who like himself understood the 
gentle art of heaping up riches while in the service of their country. 
George received many presents from various persons for reasons best 
known to themselves. It is not of record that the Minister ever re- 
turned any of these gifts with a polite note of declination. 

In the heyday of prosperity, his friend and protector Cromwell died. 
Harder yet was the realization that the English people were weary of 
Parliamentarians and their squabbles. The restoration of the Stuart 
kings bulked large on the political horizon. 

The day of retribution was surely at hand, for George had been a 
very Saul of Tarsus in persecuting the faithful followers of Charles, 
and, for that matter, Charles himself. But did Nemesis overtake 
Downing? It did not; for the latter was a fast traveler, and renouncing 
the vile and revolutionary principles he had “sucked in” as a youth at 
Harvard, he appears as a champion of the Divine Right of Kings. 
(Incidentally he had suggested to Cromwell the advisability of the 
latter becoming king.) 

Charles Stuart, returning as King, exercised his Divine Right by 
immediately knighting the former informer. Sir George proceeded to 
betray his old comrades in arms. Three of the regicides, Okey, Bark- 
stead, and Corbet, put their trust in Downing only to be handed over 
to the executioner. Later the Merry Monarch sent Sir George back to 
The Hague, this time as Ambassador. Sam Pepys echoed a wide- 
spread belief that the new Ambassador “was an ingrate and a villain.” 

Sir George began his usual tactics of harrowing the Dutch. But 
the Dutch had borne enough from George. Not without reason he 
fled. This was more than Clarendon could stand, and, on reaching 
London, the former Ambassador was laid by the heels and sent to the 
Tower. Nemesis was almost close enough to tag him; but George 
found a way out; and, still attached to the pay-roll, lived on, to be- 
come one of the richest men in England. Eventually his great fortune 
passed to a grandson of the same name; and in time, after much liti- 
gation, went to establish Downing College of Cambridge University. 
Downing Street, London, the official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, gets its name from the fact that Downing lived there. He 
also achieved fame in another direction, for, as Sibley says, “it be- 
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came a proverbial expression in New England to denote a betrayer of 
trusts by the words ‘a George Downing.’” 

Peace to his ashes, and let us remember that he was a product of the 
times, more adroit and successful than most of his contemporaries. 
For us, however, interest centers in the sequelae of his ambassadorial 
acts. The outcome of his policy at The Hague fascinates! How did he 
persuade the Dutch, the keenest realtors of Europe, who knew the full 
value of overseas trading ports, to relinquish their hold? The stage 
was set for some member of the House of Orange to become Stadholder 
of Nieuwe Amsterdam. The English had no great claim to the land, 
and the fact that Henry Hudson was an Englishman in the employ 
of the Dutch Company amounted to nothing. The sturdy burghers of 
Holland, like the Romans of old, conquered by sitting down. The 
flourishing little colony separated New England from Virginia. Re- 
maining Dutch there could have been no stretch of thirteen English- 
speaking colonies destined in time to protest taxation budgets of 
English ministries. There would have been two nations, the Puritans 
of the North, republicans at heart; and Cavaliers of the South with 
aristocratic tendencies. Would the Revolution have been successful? 
It is an interesting speculation that the existence of the Great Re- 
public was in no slight degree determined by certain acquisitive traits 
very strongly developed in George Downing, Harvard, °42.' 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUCTION IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY FROM 1636 TO 1906 
By BENJAMIN RAND, ’79 
II 


N December 1838, James Walker, D.D., was appointed Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity, 
the professorship having been vacant after the resignation of Levi 
Hedge, LL.D., in 1832 until this appointment. Mr. Walker was born 
in 1794 in Woburn, Massachusetts, was fitted for College in Groton 
Academy, and graduated from Harvard in the Class of 1814. Later he 
was one of the five young men, all of his own class in College, who 
1 Those interested can find further details in John Beresford’s excellent biography, 
The Golfather of Downing Street, also in Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, and in a paper by 
the present writer read before the American Antiquarian Society, April, 1928. There 
is but one known portrait of Downing; in the possession of Frederic B. Winthrop, ’91, 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts. ‘ 
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formed in 1817 the first graduating class of the Divinity School as a 
distinct department of the University. In 1818 he accepted an invita- 
tion to become the minister of the Second Congregational (now the 
Harvard) Church in Charlestown, where he became distinguished as a 
vigorous defender of the Unitarian faith. From the pastorate of this 
church he entered upon his academic duties at Harvard, immediately 
| } after the commencement in 1839. 
During President Walker’sincumbency, first as Alford Professor from 
1839 to 1853 and then as President from 1853 to 1860, the philosophi- 
cal courses are described in the Presidents’ Reports from 1840 onward 
under the designation of “‘ Department of Philosophy,” whereas in the 
eighteenth century this division of study was known as the “ Logical 
) Department.” Instruction was conducted in both periods by means 
of recitations, but in the later one it is added “familiarly illustrated 
by the professor.”” The study of intellectual philosophy began in the 
second term of the sophomore year and was completed in the second 
term of the junior year. The first term of the senior year was devoted 
to ethics. But in 1840 a radical change in the system of studies was ef- 
} fected. Much has been heard in recent years of the elective system 
which is now so successfully followed in nearly all American universi- 
ties. This system was first applied in an experimental way for the de- 
cade between 1846 and 1850 at Harvard. And for six years (1840-46) 
the elective system was in force in the Harvard philosophical depart- 
ment. During this time there were both a prescribed and an extended 
course. In the required course the sophomores recited three times a 
week in the second term. The seniors also were required to recite five 
times a week in the first term and twice a week in the second term. 
The extended or elective course was allowed to the junior class. Those 
of the juniors who elected it recited three times a week throughout the 
year. In 1847 the elective system, however, was given up in the philo- 
sophical department, and in 1850 it was entirely abandoned by the 
University. The chief reason for this action given by President Sparks 
was that the system was thought to have failed to discipline all the 
powers of the mind. There were also difficulties in the application of 
the system which abler administrators afterwards overcame when it 
was introduced permanently at Harvard and adopted by other uni- 
versities. 

Additional light is thrown on the trend of philosophical study during 
the régime of President Walker by the textbooks then prescribed. 
New texts in intellectual philosophy were introduced by him in 1840, 
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the second year of his teaching. These were Abercrombie’s “On the 
Intellectual Powers” and Upham’s “‘ Mental Philosophy.” The next 
year, however, he reverted to the use of Stewart’s “‘ Elements of the 
Piilosophy of Mind,” which continued to be the textbook for the eight 
years from 1841 to 1848. From 1849 to 1859 he substituted for Stewart’s 
work that of Reid’s “ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man.” The 
edition prescribed was one abridged by himself for the use of his 
students. His own philosophical position is revealed by this publica- 
tion and also by explicit utterances in the preface of the work. “The 
psychology generally taught in England and in this country,” he 
writes, “for the last fifty years has been that of the Scotch School of 
which Dr. Reid is the acknowledged head. Thesnfluence of the same 
doctrine is also apparent in the improved state of philosophy of the 
Continental nations and particularly in France. Sir William Hamilton 
dedicates his annotated edition of Reid’s Works to M. Cousin, the dis- 
tinguished philosopher and statesman through whom Scotland has 
again been united intellectually to her old political ally, and the au- 
thor’s writing is the best result of Scotch speculation made the basis of 
academical instruction in philosophy throughout the central nations 
of Europe.... The name of Reid therefore historically considered is 
second to none among the British psychologists and metaphysicians, 
with perhaps the single exception of Locke.” The predominance of 
Scotch philosophy continued in Harvard throughout the period of 
President Walker’s instruction. For two centuries the life-blood of 
British thought had flowed through the Harvard veins. Although the 
beginning of foreign Continental influence soon became apparent in 
philosophy and was strongly reénforced in the teaching of more recent 
times, yet with a common origin and a common speech the various 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon people can never be far apart in their 
intellectual progress. 

The study of ethics under President Walker is no less significant than 
that of intellectual philosophy for revealing the spirit and progress of 
philosophical thought at Harvard. From 1840 to 1850 he used as a text- 
book Jouffroy’s “ Introduction to Ethics.”” Moral philosophy had been 
more thoroughly studied during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in England than in other parts of Europe. For this reason Jouf- 
froy devotes the larger portion of his work to a critical survey of Eng- 
lish ethies, with the addition of chapters on French and German morals. 
The work includes a review of the systems of Hobbes, Spinoza, Ben- 
tham, Smith, Shaftesbury, Price, Wollaston, Montesquieu, Male 
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branche, and Wolff. The study of this textbook is of importance as be- 
ing in reality the first regular course given at Harvard in the history of 
ethics. Jouffroy’s own system represents eclecticism wherein psycho- 




































logy and the history of philosophy are made reciprocally to interpret 
each other. Such eclecticism as was here taught was not the comming- 
ling of heterogeneous systems, but the discriminating selection of the 
elements of truth to be found in each. At the very outset eclecticism of 
method characterized philosophical research in Harvard. After two 
centuries had elapsed a broader eclecticism is found still to pervade the 
Harvard method of philosophical instruction. In the two excellent 
lectures on Spinoza in Jouffroy’s treatise, Harvard students obtained 
an early presentation of German thought. An incidental paragraph in 
President Walker’s edition of Stewart’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers” affords additional information as to the degree of 
acquaintance at that time with German ethics. ‘The object of this 
work does not lead one to notice German speculations on ethics not yet 
[1849] naturalized among us. Those who wish to pursue the study in 
that direction must read Kant’s ‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten’ and ‘Critik der praktischen Vernunft’ (most of Kant’s ethical 
writings have been translated into English by J. W. Semple under 
the title ‘Metaphysics of Ethics’), Schleiermacher’s ‘Entwurf einer 
System der Sittenlehre,’ and Hegel’s ‘Grundlinien der Philosphie des 
Rechts.’”” But the ethical theories of French and German writers were 
presented by President Walker chiefly for the purpose of historical in- 
formation. During the later years of his teaching, from 1850 to 1857, 
Scottish ethics received his chief attention. He used as a textbook 
Stewart’s “Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers,” which like 
Reid’s “ Essays” was edited by himself. In this work sketches are also 
added on the ethical theories of Sir James MacIntosh and of Jouffroy, 
both of whom he says had “attracted considerable attention in this 
country.”” We here perceive that the ethical like the philosophical 
instruction of President Walker was grounded on Scottish philoso- 
phy. 

To Professor Walker, in 1844-45, during the period when he held the 
Alford professorship, there was also transferred the course of instruc- 
tion in the evidences of natural and revealed religion, which had 
formerly been given by Dr. Henry Ware, the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity. In this course he used as textbooks Paley’s “Evidences of 
Christianity”’ and Butler’s “Analogy of Religion.”” This subject he 
continued to teach not only as long as he held the position of professor, 
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but also from 1853 to 1860 while he was President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

President Walker’s long period of teaching philosophy in the College 
from 1830 to 1860 closed with his resignation as President. The four- 
teen later years of his life from 1860 to 1874 were spent in quiet literary 
pursuits in Cambridge, where he died December 23, 1874. Concerning 
the philosophical instruction and character of President Walker we 
have the following account from the pen of Professor Andrew Preston 
Peabody: “In the classroom Dr. Walker united dignity without weak- 
ness, requiring faithful work, yet lenient to occasional failure for de- 
ficiency. The students resorted to him for counsel and sympathy and 
felt in every right purpose and endeavor, especially in self-restoration 
from wrong courses or habits, the strong support of his massive mind 
and character. Recitation was the chief college work and he performed 
his part as a lesson hearer with the utmost fidelity and at the same 
time in single weighty sentences of his own interspersed along the les- 
son of the day often contrived to stow meaning, which, if thinly 
spread, might have covered several pages of a lecture. He had such a 
calm, dispassionate and deepening mind, and such a clear view of both 
sides of a doubtful question that he seemed to be on neither side. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who heard his Lowell lectures this 
was equally true as to the dogmas and postulates of opposing schocls of 
philosophy.” 

It is not surprising that a teacher of such dispassionate judgment and 
mental poise was elevated from the chair of Professor of Philosophy to 
the office of President of the University, and that he should have dis- 
charged the duties of this high position with a remarkable degree of suc- 
cess. Senator George Frisbie Hoar, one of his pupils, wrote: “The most 
interesting single figure in the Harvard Faculty in my day was James 
Walker. He was a man of quiet dignity and of modest bearing. He ap- 
peared rather awkward when he walked, as if there were some want of 
strength in the feet or ankles. He heard the classes in my time in 
Jouffroy and Cousin and in Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ His method was to re- 
quire the boy to get into his mind some account of a system or special 
course of reasoning of the author and to state it at considerable length 
in his own language. I think all that I got out of college that was of 
much use to me came from this training in James Walker’s recitation 
room, except that I think I got some capacity for cross-examining 
witnesses which was very useful to me afterward from reading Plato’s 
dialogues and getting familiar with Socrates’ method of reducing a 
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sophist ad absurdum. But Dr. Walker’s throne was the pulpit of the 
College Chapel. He used to preach four Sundays in each of the two 
terms. He had a beautiful head, a deep but clear voice, a deliberate 
manner and a power of emphasizing his weighty thoughts which I have 
never seen surpassed by any orator.” 

Francis Bowen accepted the chair of Alford Professor as successor to 
President Walker in 1853. He was born in Charlestown in 1811 and 
was graduated from Harvard in the Class of 1833, that later became 
famous in academic circles for such members as Professors Lovering, 
Torrey, and Wyman. From 1833 to 1839 he had been instructor, as al- 
ready mentioned, in intellectual philosophy at Harvard. From 1843 to 
1854 he was editor and proprietor of the North American Review. The 
) Alford professorship was held by him for the long period of thirty-six 
years, extending from 1853 to his resignation in 1889. To ascertain the 
influences which moulded his thought and later entered into his philo- 
sophical instruction, one must revert briefly to various papers written 
by him during the period when he was instructor. These are to be 
found in his “Critical Essays” and concern the history and existing 
condition of speculative philosophy. In 1837 he wrote an article upon 

“Locke and the Transcendentalists.” Its purport was to prove that 
while the transcendentalists decry Locke, he had diffused a juster 
mode of thinking and a clearer knowledge of the human intellect than 
they possessed and that his work in consequence has been of incom- 
parable value to philosophy. ‘The new philosophy,” he writes, “of 
transcendentalism comes from Germany, and is one of the first fruits 
of a diseased admiration of everything from that source, which has 
been rapidly gaining ground of late till in many individuals it amounts 
to sheer midsummer madness. In the literary history of the last half- 
century there is nothing more striking than the various exhibitions of 
this German mania. The peculiarities of the German mind are too 
striking to grace any other people than themselves.” But for the 
German language, literature, and philosophy Bowen had real admira- 
tion. He perceived that the study of philosophy by the Germans was 
a national passion. They had produced a race of metaphysicians after 
Kant, while among the countrymen of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume the 
taste for metaphysical speculation had declined. 

It is thus not surprising that Bowen turned his attention at an early 
date to the understanding of Kant. The first fruits of this attempt was 
an article on Kant and his philosophy which appeared in the North 
American Review in 1839. This paper consists of a review of the trans- 
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lation of the “Critique of Pure Reason” which had appeared in 
London in 1838 and in it he gives a comprehensive outline of the 
system of this Copernicus of philosophy. It is, so far as I am aware, 
the first direct presentation of the critical philosophy in America. 
Kant, Bowen believed, needed an interpreter, rather than a translator, 
and Cousin he regarded as the best qualified for this task. Neverthe- 
less, Bowen’s own interpretations of various philosophical systems al- 
ways possessed the lucidity of the French. The presentation he made 
of the Kantian philosophy did not lead him to become an adherent of 
it. A system that coupled the refutation of idealism with the denial of 
space and time he viewed as certainly original; but it could scarcely be 
expected that such a doctrine would find acceptance by a follower of 
the common-sense philosophy. 

Both the German successors of Kant and the French philosophers 
were likewise studied during the period of Bowen’s instructorship. In 
1841, shortly after he became an editor, his familiarity with them is re- 
vealed in two reviews, one on “Fichte’s Exposition of Kant” in the 
Christian Examiner (1841) and the other on “The Philosophy of 
Cousin” in the North American Review (1841). The latter paper con- 
sists of a detailed criticism of Cousin’s “Elements of Psychology: in- 
cluded in a Critical Examination of Locke’s Essay on Human Under- 
standing,” which had recently been translated from the French by 
Rev. C.S. Henry. It is to Cousin rather than to Jouffroy, as attested 
by the translations of this work and by the use of his textbook, that 
the French School is indebted for the influence which it then began to 
acquire in England and America. Cousin’s “Elements of Psychology,” 
which was reviewed by Bowen, was used at Harvard in 1845-46, and 
became a favorite textbook in a number of other American univer- 
sities. The fact that Bowen had gained a thorough acquaintance of 
French and German philosophy while instructor from 1836 to 1839 
must be kept in mind, as it was many years after he became a pro- 
fessor before these subjects found a large place in his courses of in- 
struction. 

There are two distinct and separate periods both in the method and 
in the character of instruction given by Bowen as successor to Presi- 
dent Walker in the Alford professorship. The first period was from 
1853 to 1870, during which he employed the customary method of 
recitations and adhered to the prevailing Scottish philosophy. The 
second period lasted from 1870 to his resignation in 1889, in which 
he gradually adopted the method of lectures as in harmony with the 
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elective system, and introduced the Harvard students for the first 
time through regular instruction to the domain of German philoso- 
phy. 

The instruction during the first period of his incumbency from 1853 
to 1870 was mainly based upon Reid’s “Intellectual Powers of Man,” 
Stewart’s “Active and Moral Powers,” Bowen’s “Ethics and Meta- 
physics,” Hamilton’s ‘‘ Metaphysics,” edited by Bowen, and Bowen’s 
“Logic.” From 1853 to 1856 during the first term the junior class 
recited three times a week in Reid’s “Intellectual Powers of Man” and 
the seniors three times a week in Stewart’s “Active and Moral Powers.” 
During the second term the juniors recited three times a week in 
Bowen’s “Ethics and Metaphysics” while the seniors studied political 
economy and constitutional law. From 1856 to 1857 the seniors only 
were taught philosophy. During the first academic term throughout 
the year this class recited four times a week from Bowen’s “Ethics and 
Metaphysics,” and likewise from 1860 to 1867 in Hamilton’s “ Meta- 
physics.” During the second term the same class recited four times a 
week mainly on logic, using in successive years the logic of Mill, of 
Hamilton, and of Bowen. From 1867 to 1870 the sophomores and 
juniors were again included with the seniors in the study of philosophy. 
The sophomores recited at this time during one term, twice a week, in 
Stewart’s “Metaphysics” and the juniors in Bowen’s “Logic” and 
Hamilton’s ‘ Metaphysics.” The senior class recited the first term 
three times a week in Bowen’s “ Logic and Political Economy,” and the 
second term in Hamilton’s ‘‘ Metaphysics” and Bowen’s “Ethics and 
Metaphysics.” Forensics were also read in alternate weeks through- 
out the year by the juniors and seniors. From this survey of the text- 
books during the first period of Bowen’s teaching, between 1853 and 
1870, it is evident that the Scottish philosophy still predominated in 
the philosophical instruction at Harvard. 

While the instruction by Bowen in this early period was based upon 
Scottish philosophy, it can readily be perceived from the books which 
were then either edited or written by himself that such thought had not 
only been assimilated but had received a stamp of originality not to be 
found in the philosophical teaching during any preceding period of the 
departmental history. His lectures on “Ethics and Metaphysics,” 
used as a textbook from 1853 to 1870, were first delivered in the winter 
of 1848-49 before the Lowell Institute. They appeared in print in 1849 
under the title of “Lowell Lectures on the Application of Meta- 
physical and Ethical Science to the Evidence of Religion,” which was 
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changed in the second edition of 1855 to “The Principles of Meta- 
physical and Ethical Science.” This work on the evidences of religion 
was intended by the author to supplement Butler and Paley and dealt 
with objections and difficulties to belief which had become current 
after their time. The first course of lectures treated of the relation of 
philosophy and theology, of personal existence and of causation, of 
freedom and determinism, and of the argument from design. The 
second course discussed skepticism, the function of conscience, the 
moral law, good and evil, God, immortality, and the relation of 
natural and revealed religion. The contents of the work harmonize so 
entirely with the terms of the Alford professorship that the choice of 
subjects may have been inspired by his appointment to that chair. 
It is not surprising that he should have used it as a textbook for such 
an extended period. The production of such a work bearing on ethics 
by himself may also account in part for the fact that Wayland’s 
“Elements of Moral Science,” which was elsewhere at the time in such 
general use, is not mentioned in the ethical course at Harvard. 
Nevertheless, the influence which Wayland had exercised on ethical 
instruction of America was duly recognized by Bowen. “We are in- 
debted to him,” he wrote in 1834, “‘for the only considerable treatise 
on moral science of which this country can boast. But we risk nothing 
by the assertion that this treatise and Mackintosh’s Review have done 
more for ethical philosophy than any other publication of the present 
century in our language.” 

In metaphysics Bowen performed a real service for philosophy by 
his edition of Hamilton’s “‘ Metaphysics,” which he used as a textbook 
from 1864 to 1870. Hamilton had a system, but as it was set forth in 
the form of lectures the outline of it is in them by no means as clear asin 
this able and carefully compiled compendium. It is safe to say that 
no other philosopher exercised so great an influence upon the meta- 
physics and instruction of Bowen at this time as did Hamilton. Bowen 
wrote in his preface to the work: “As any course of instruction on the 
philosophy of the mind at the present time (1861) must be very im- 
perfect which does not comprise a tolerably full view of Hamilton’s 
‘Metaphysics,’ I have endeavored in the present volume to prepare a 
textbook which should contain all that he has written upon the sub- 
ject.” Again he writes in 1864 that the metaphysical doctrines of Sir 
William Hamilton “seem likely to exert a considerable influence over 
English and American minds for many years to come.” Not only at 
Harvard but in the broader field of American thought the metaphysics 
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of Hamilton at this period owed a large measure of the influence here 
predicted by Bowen to his own presentation of it. 

It is a striking evidence of Bowen’s versatility that in addition to his 
work in other domains, he formulated anew and extended the subject 
of logic. From 1853 to 1863 this branch had been taught at Harvard 
by the Royal Professor of Rhetoric. It now reverted to the philo- 
sophical department. With his accustomed acumen, Bowen at once 
surveyed the work already accomplished in that domain, especially as 
applied to instruction at Harvard. During the seventeenth century 
Burgersdyck, with the annotations of Heereboord, was the prescribed 
textbook. Under the influence of Cartesian philosophy this work gave 
place at Harvard during the first half of the eighteenth century to 
Brattle’s “Logic.” The Port Royal “Logic” and Aldrich’s “Logie” 
were also used in American universities. During the last half of the 
was adopted in Harvard, and 


9 


eighteenth century Watt’s “Logic 
during the early part of the nineteenth century Hedge’s “Logic.” 
Whately’s “Elements of Logic” appeared in 1826 and passed rapidly 
through successive editions. Its publication had occasioned a revival 
of the study both in England and the United States, and during the 
period from 1853 to 1861 in which logic was taught by the department 
of rhetoric it was used as the textbook at Harvard. But Bowen in 
undertaking to teach the subject at once perceived that great changes 
had taken place in this domain since the appearance of Whately’s 
work. The influence of German thought had come to be felt in Eng- 
land and nowhere was it more evident than in the realm of logic. The 
publication of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” “formed hardly less 
an era in the history of logic than of metaphysics. The subject has 
profited more from him than from any other Continental writer.” 
Sir William Hamilton to whom, in Bowen’s opinion, the science owed 
more than to any other man since Aristotle, had been largely indebted 
to Krug, Esser, and Bachmann. Treatises of great importance had 
been published by various English writers. Mill’s “Logic” and 
“Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosphy,” Thompson’s 
“Outlines of Laws of Thought,’ Mansel’s “Prolegomena Logica,”’ Dr. 
Morgan’s “Formal Logic,” and Boole’s “ Laws of Thought” had given 
a new aspect to the science. Nearly all of these works Bowen had in- 
troduced in his classroom. So great, therefore, had been the progress in 
logic that he thought it necessary to give a fresh presentation of it aris- 
ing from the improvement in the science. As the result of this study he 
published in 1864 a valuable “Treatise on Logic,”’ which became the 
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textbook on the subject for the next decade at Harvard. Great power 
of assimilation of interesting data in different domains and readiness 
to adapt to the needs of students the information acquired, while 
stamping it afresh with original thought, characterized Bowen’s in- 





struction in philosophy in this early period. 

We have already seen that Bowen, while tutor and instructor from 
1836 to 1839, had become widely acquainted with French and German ) 
philosophy. From shortly before 1870 to 1889, the teaching of European 
Continental philosophy occupied the largest share of his attention. 
He became thereby in reality the first professor of the history of 
philosophy at Harvard. Foregleams of the change in his method of 
instruction are seen in the years 1868-70. Welearnfrom the President’s 
Report of 1868-69 that an elective section of the senior class recited ) 
three times a week in Schwegler’s “History of Philosophy,’”’ Mill’s 
“Examination of Sir William Hamilton,” and Mansel’s “Limits of 
Religious Thought”; and from the Report of 1869-70 that the same 
class recited in Schwegler’s “History” and Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” In these years the first use of a textbook in the history of 
philosophy and the introduction of Kant’s monumental critique took 
place under Bowen in the courses of instruction at Harvard. 

In 1869, Charles W. Eliot became President of Harvard University. 
Almost immediately a radical change was effected in the entire method 
of instruction by the permanent adoption of the elective system. 
Bowen proved equal to the new demands in the philosophical depart- 
ment. He abandoned in large measure the method of recitation and 
gradually adopted the lecture system. The range of his textbooks was 
greatly enlarged. He broadened the entire scope of instruction in 
philosophy and between 1870 and 1874 introduced no less than five 
new courses. In 1870-71 he offered a course on formal logic, using 
doubtless De Morgan’s “Formal Logic,” in conjunction with Bowen’s 
“Ethics” and Mansel’s “ Metaphysics.”” He also founded a course in 
the same year which later was the first to receive in the curriculum the 
formal designation of “‘ Psychology.” The textbooks used in it were 
Porter “On the Human Intellect,” Locke’s “Essay,” Cousin “On 
Locke,” and Mill’s “‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton.” This 
course was given for five years from 1870 to 1876. A course was also 
given for one year (1872-73) in ancient philosophy in which the text- 
books studied were by Renouvier, Ueberweg, and Bouillier. 

In the development of Bowen’s instruction during the second period, 
two courses in the history: of philosophy are of greatest importance. 
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In 1868 to 1870 a course had been introduced in the general history of 
philosophy with the use of Schwegler and Kant; and in 1870-71 this 
course became permanently established as part of the curriculum under 
the title of “French and German Philosophy.” It continued to be 
included in Bowen’s teaching for nineteen years, until his resignation 
in 1889. The textbooks used in it were Bouillier’s “Historie de la 
philosophie cartésienne” and Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” for 
the entire period; Schwegler’s “‘ History of Philosophy” from 1870 to 
1879; and Bowen’s “ Modern Philosophy” from 1879 to 1889. In this 
course, in addition to Kant, the study of the later German metaphysi- 
cians was pursued by him with the aid in 1870 of his own excellently 
written sketches on the “History of Modern Philosophy.” The other 
course by Bowen mentioned as of significance in his philosophical in- 
struction was one in modern German philosophy. It was first offered 
in 1873-74 and was given until 1889 throughout the remaining period 
of his academic instruction. In it German textbooks were for the first 
time used in the study of philosophy at Harvard. The authors and the 
works studied were Hartmann’s “Philosophie des Unbewussten” 
and Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.” These 
works were translated by the students in the classroom and their 
philosophical doctrines discussed. To Bowen thus fairly belongs the 
credit during this period of introducing the study of German philoso- 
phy into Harvard. He also laid thereby broad foundations for the 
future development of the entire field of the history of philosophy in 
the University. 

Bowen's resignation as Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity took place at the close of the College year, 
1888-89. In the annual Report, dated January 16, 1890, President 
Eliot wrote of him: “‘Mr. Bowen had been forty years in the service, 
four years as tutor (1835-39) and thirty-six years as Alford Professor 
(1853-89). In the earlier part of his service as Alford Professor he 
gave instruction in all the great subjects mentioned in the title of his 
chair: in the later years the Plummer Professor and the Professor of 
Political Economy had relieved him of large portions of the work as- 
signed by its founder to the Alford Professorship. As teacher and 
author Professor Bowen was always learned, clear, positive, and in- 
cisive; as a member of the Faculty he was punctual in attendance, 
usually, but not uniformly conservative in his action, and courteous 
though strenuous in debate. In recognition of his long, faithful, and 
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distinguished service he has been elected, since the beginning of the 
current year, Alford Professor Emeritus.” 

Bowen lived only six months after his resignation. His death oc- 
curred January 21, 1870. Of him a writer at the time said: “The late 
Professor Bowen was in some respects a more remarkable man than 
the comments upon him since his death would indicate. He had not 
an original mind, but, like Mr. John Fiske, who has given a new popu- 
lar rendering to American history, he had the faculty of using the 
knowledge accumulated or the results reached by others in a remark- 
able degree. He accumulated what was going in economics, politics, 
literary criticism, philosophical investigation and religious thought, as 
if in each department he were a specialist and his long list of works 
shows his versatility in this respect to have been, perhaps, more re- 
markable than that of any American of his time.” 

An innovation in academic instruction occurred during the period 
of Bowen’s teaching by the addition to the regular curriculum of 
courses of university lectures. These were given by eminent men in 
different domains who received annual appointment. Only a few 
lectures were delivered by any one individual; so that in a course given 
throughout a single year six lecturers were employed. The system 
failed as a scheme for giving advanced instruction. The treatment of 
subjects was too disconnected. Students in the higher branches de- 
manded more continuous and systematic training. The system, there- 
fore, disappeared in 1871-72 after a trial of nine years. The best re- 
sults, however, according to the President’s Report were attained by 
it in the year 1869-70 from the courses through the year in modern 
languages and philosophy. The success of the course in philosophy 
was undoubtedly due to the brilliant array of lecturers appointed in 
that year. The list included Ralph Waldo Emerson of Concord, 
J. Elliot Cabot of Brookline, George P. Fisher of Yale College, Charles 
S. Pieree and John Fiske of Cambridge. In 1870-71, which was the 
last year of this University lecture course in philosophy, R. W. Emer- 
son lectured “On the Natural History of the Intellect”; J. E. Cabot 
on “ Kant”; Channing Wright of Cambridge on “Psychology”; C.$ 
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Pierce on “Logic”; and John Fiske “On the Positive Philosophy.” 
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WILLIAM HENRY POTTER 
By LEROY M. S. MINER, D.M.D, ’04 
bs eee HENRY POTTER, A.B., D.M.D., A.M., Professor 


of Operative Dentistry, Emeritus, died in Duxbury, July 27, 
1928. Dr. Potter was born in Boston, June 20, 1856. He was prepared 
for college at the Roxbury Latin School, and received from Harvard 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1878, and the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Medicine in 1885. In June, 1927, the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon him by Harvard University. In 
awarding this honorary degree, President Lowell said: “‘ William 
Henry Potter, Master of Arts: More than thirty years a teacher in 
the Dental School. In 1914 he joined the first American Hospital in 
France and later served in our army with marked distinction.” 

Dr. Potter was first appointed to the teaching staff of the Dental 
School in 1887 as Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, and to the 
Administrative Board in 1899. In 1904 he was appointed Professor of 
Operative Dentistry and continued in that capacity until 1927, when, 
on account of ill health, he was obliged to discontinue active teaching 
and was made Professor Emeritus, after more than thirty years’ con- 
tinuous service on the teaching staff. He remained a member of the 
Administrative Board of the Dental School until the time of his death. 

No man ever connected with the Dental Schcol had a more deeply 
rooted love for it. Dr. Potter’s untiring devotion was always an in- 
spiration to succeeding generations of dental students. When the 
building now occupied by the Dental School, on Longwood Avenue, 
was under construction, he was a very active member of the building 
committee, and gave unsparingly of his time and thought to this im- 
portant work. 

His long and splendid record of service to the Dental School was 
matched by a fine record of service to his country and his profession in 
the World War. He was in London in the summer of 1914 when the 
war broke out: he offered his services immediately to the British and 
French governments and joined the staff of the American Ambulance 
at Neuilly, France, where he served for some months. 

In 1916, Dr. Potter joined the Red Cross General Hospital Unit 
which was organized at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital under Dr. 
Harvey Cushing. This Unit was called into active service in April 28, 
1917, and ordered abroad at once, sailing May 11, in charge of the 
Dental Service of the United States Army Base Hospital No. 5. At this 
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time Dr. Potter was a first lieutenant, having received his commission 
on May 7, 1917. His value as a teacher was quickly recognized, and in 
December, 1917, he was transferred from the Base Hospital to the 
Army Sanitary School at Langres, France, where he was put in charge 
of the dental section. Here he served for more than a year and did 
brilliant work. In February, 1918, he was commissioned a major and 
in February, 1919, a lieutenant-colonel, being discharged the following 
April. 

In 1927, the French Government conferred upon Dr. Potter the 
decoration Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his vol- 
untary services to France before the United States entered the war. 

Dr. Potter was deeply interested in his profession and served organ- 
ized dentistry in many ways. He was past president of the Harvard 
Dental Alumni Association, of the American Academy of Dental 
Science, and of the Dental Hygiene Council of Massachusetts, a 
member of the Harvard Odontological Society and of the Massachu- 
setts Dental Society, and associate member of the New York Institute 
of Stomatology. At the time of his death he was a member of the 
Fédération Dentaire Internationale and was always active in the af- 
fairs of the Federation. 

He always insisted that dentistry was a branch of medicine and that 
progress in anesthesia, both in nitrous oxide and ether, was largely due 
to dentists. 

In 1893, he was married to Mary L. Allen, of Newburn, North 
Carolina, who, with three sons and two daughters, survives him. His 
beautiful home life had much to do with his success in his profession. 
He never forgot how to play, and his children were a constant source of 
joy tohim. He was fond of the water and of sailing, and it seems fitting 
that he passed to his reward in Duxbury, where he had spent so many 
happy hours. 

In his death the Dental School loses one of its stanchest supporters, 
a man of high ideals and unusual ability. Not only did he give gener- 
ously of his time and strength in his teaching, but his calm judgment 
and advice were of great value to the former Dean, Dr. Eugene H. 
Smith, and to the present Dean and members of the Administrative 


Board. 
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JOSEPH RANDOLPH COOLIDGE 
By JOHN F. MOORS, ’83 


NHE oldest of five brothers, the second of the five to die this year,! 
Randolph Coolidge at college was a good student, becoming a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa and graduating magna cum laude in the 
Class of ’83. He remained at Harvard another year, earning an A.M. 
and teaching Spanish. He then spent a year in Germany. On his re- 
turn he entered the banking business but decided soon to become an 
architect, as his distinguished great-grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, 
had been before him. For two years he studied architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and for four years in Paris, 
mostly at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts. In 1900 he became senior partner in 
the firm of Coolidge and Carlson. Many buildings stand to their 
credit; Randolph Hall and other private dormitories at Harvard, the 
Library at Hamilton College, a Chapel and other buildings at Bates 
College, dormitories at Wellesley College, many buildings at the Berry 
Schools — all these in addition to a general practice in estate work, 
from the Dreamwold of Thomas W. Lawson to churches, office build- 
ings and libraries. From 1905 to 1907 he was President of the Boston 
Society of Architects. 

Besides his professional work, he was appointed at a critical moment 
in 1906 temporary Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
was thereafter a trustee until his death. For twenty-one years (1904 to 
1925) he was a Director of the Associated Charities (later the Family 
Welfare Society) of Boston. In 1912 he became Vice-President and in 
1913-14 President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, succeeding 
J. J. Storrow. The great dry-dock and the busy Commonwealth Pier 
in South Boston are monuments to his energy at this time. During the 
World War he served as Regional Chairman of the Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of Defense. After the war he moved to 
New Hampshire and was elected a member of the Legislature without 
contest, being supported by Republicans and Democrats alike. For 
many years he was, first Vestryman, then Senior Warden of King’s 
Chapel, where his family had worshipped for generations. 

Behind these positions and achievements was a man singularly 
without either fear or selfishness. An early recollection is of our going 
as mere boys of a winter afternoon to his father’s closed house in 
Brookline and finding that it had been entered by burglars. We 


1 Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, who died in January, was a younger brother. 
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jumped to the conclusion that they were still in the house and one of us 
was for beating a speedy retreat. Not so “Ranny.” He was deter- 
mined to capture the villains. So he went to his father’s dressing-room, 
found there a large, unloaded pistol and, with it in hand, led the way 





to the attic, where indeed we found that marauders had been living. 
But, to the intense relief of one of the two boys, the burglars were no 
longer there. Early in his freshman year Coolidge showed courage of ) 
an even rarer kind. In spite of an exceptionally aristocratic back- 
ground, he had been sent to an unaristocratic school and entered Har- 
vard somewhat of a stranger to the social leaders of his class. Pre- 
sently there was a festivity in Boston and, on the way back to Cam- 
bridge, certain barber poles were “‘ragged”’ (that is, stolen in glee) and 
hung as trophies on the walls of successful abstractors. Coolidge, } 
realizing the damage done poor men by the frolic, undertook to raise a 
fund to be used in restitution. Freshman public opinion was outraged ; 
by such morality and groups of vigorous classmates acquired a habit of 
entering his room in force, to make life wretched for him, either by pal- 
pable teasing or by more disconcerting silence. They missed their mark. 
Neither then nor afterwards did he flinch from a duty through fear of 
organized scorn. 

His year in Germany was spent partly at the Dresden Polytechnic 
School, partly at the University of Berlin. I spent with him the last 
weeks of his stay in that country. I recall the patience with which he 
explained customs different from our own, which I was disposed to 
ridicule. I recall in particular his leading me into a side street in 
Berlin, when I was munching some fruit, and explaining that Germans 
did not eat fruit in the street, and his exposition of the German military 
caste, when I suggested poking some officers in the stomach. Some- 
how he managed to smuggle me into a procession and ““commerce”’ of 
the University of Berlin, at the celebration of its seventy-fifth birth- 
day; and behind superb banners we marched down Unter den Linden, 
bearing a smal] American flag, such as, a third of a century later, two 
million American boys were fighting for a chance to carry down that 
street. Coolidge was expert in the art of balancing on a high bicycle 
such as was then in vogue; I was not. Wishing to travel together 
through Southern Germany and down the Rhine, we invested in a 
heavy, hard-tired, three-wheeled tandem velocipede and forced our 
way, about fifty miles a day, through countryside and towns and 
cities. A machine like ours was a novelty and attracted much atten- 
tion. As we were approaching Mainz, a young German on a high bi- 
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cycle passed us, jeering. Just ahead lay a steep down grade; to display 
his superiority, he took the grade too fast, capsized, and, when we 
reached him, lay unconscious beside a half-broken machine. We 
worked over the poor wretch till he showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness; then we worked over the mangled bicycle, getting it at last 
into such condition that a very expert rider could wobble along on it. 
Coolidge then rode ahead on this crazy bicycle, while I towed, on the 
seat behind me, the still half-dazed and, at best, unpleasant German. 
Thus we entered the city, a grotesque procession. 

This experience was forty-three years ago; but it and its predeces- 
sors were symptomatic. At Coolidge’s funeral President Lowell, who 
was an honorary pall-bearer, remarked: “He was always doing good to 
some one.” No one indeed was ever more ready than Randolph 
Coolidge to lay down his life for a friend, to turn aside from his own af- 
fairs, that he might help another, especially if that other was in 
trouble. And he was as devoted to the public welfare as to individuals. 
A fair sample of such devotion is to be found in his work for public 
libraries. From 1889 to 1926, when he became a resident of New 
Hampshire, he was a trustee of the Boston Atheneum. He was a life 
member of the Massachusetts Library Club, its Vice-President, 1911 
to 1913, and its President, 1914 to 1916 inclusive. He was one of the 
Examining Committee of the Public Library of the city of Boston. He 
was one of the incorporators of the Massachusetts Library Aid Associ- 
ation. In 1917 he was appointed by President Wilson the New Eng- 
land Representative of the National Library War Council and took an 
active part in raising $1,000,000 for cantonment and camp libraries for 
men at the front. The librarian of the Boston Public Library writes: 
“Few knew the time and thought he cheerfully gave to the work of the 
Division of Public Libraries in helping to solve especially the archi- 
tectural problems of the small libraries of the Commonwealth. The 
wide knowledge he possessed of the general administrative affairs of a 
public library also made it often possible for him to give needed advice 
and assistance in numerous other matters. Mr. Coolidge was a regular 
attendant and frequent speaker at loca! and state library meetings. 
To the many problems of the librarian Mr. Coolidge brought not only 
the resources of his wide knowledge and scholarship, but keen sympa- 
thetic insight and acuteness.” The truth is that few knew the prodi- 
gious time and thought which he cheerfully gave to all sorts of good 
work. 

On the eve of the Armistice in 1918 came a premature report of an 
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Armistice. “You cannot know what it means,” said Coolidge then, “to 
be sure that, after all, a dear son, in the most dangerous of the fighting 
in the air, is safe.” The next day came the terrible news that this dear 
son had been killed in action. Coolidge was still in his prime, still of an 
age for even greater world achievements than in the past. But he took 
his beloved wife to the hills of New Hampshire and there lived for the 
last decade of his life and there truly found his life by losing it. Let 
others grow rich and build monuments to themselves, he, like the 
king’s son in Sill’s poem, who, when hard pressed in battle, seized a 
broken sword and with it hewed his way to victory, made of his very 
limitations a new life transcending all that had gone before. A Sun- 
day-school teacher in a village church, a guide, counsellor, and friend 
among simple neighbors, their grand old man in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, elected unanimously, he became such a power for good 
that when he died the village mourned as it had never mourned before. 

In those last and best years Coolidge returned from time to time to 
Boston. The boy who had feared nothing, the freshman who had, in 
the path of duty, faced his scornful classmates without faltering, the 
young man who had been a good Samaritan to a mocking German, was 
asked to create an organization, which would feed the hungry children 
of the enemy at whose hands had come such pain to him. It was a time 
when it seemed to most Americans shameful to forgive this particular 
enemy and to bind up this particular nation’s wounds. Coolidge, 
knowing well the common German people, was eager to help them in 
their misery and, with peace, to bring back good-will toward all men. 
Neither fear nor bitterness made him hesitate an instant; but the path 
of duty still led back to the hills of New Hampshire. There, in a vil- 
lage for five years more, this man of affairs continued to set loving- 
kindness above worldly success and in this service became so much of 
a national figure that no less a person than Herbert Hoover, on the 
day of delivering his acceptance speech, sent Mrs. Coolidge a telegram 
of deep appreciation, 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


N the first number of Toe Harvarp GrapvuatEs’ MaGazINE may 

be found some acrimonious comments on the childishness of the 
undergraduate of the period — thirty-seven years ago. Beneficiaries 
He is represented as thinking it smart to steal street signs Ss 
and exhibit them in his room, to smear College buildings, "elect 
and to paint the statue of John Harvard. His mental outlook is shown 
to be trivial, his standards juvenile; it is asserted that he regards his 
College as “discredited by defeat in a given contest or by inferiority in 
a certain branch of sport.” To be sure, this last manifestation of 
childishness is one that some alumni seem never to outgrow. But it is 
difficult to imagine an undergraduate nowadays condescending to the 
paltry pranks that are enumerated as characteristic of the gamesome 
youth of the early nineties. 

How tame, too, would the young men of the present find the simple 
pleasures of long ago! They who drive automobiles and pilot airplanes 
— do they ever trudge the four miles from Harvard Square to Boston 
for the sake of dinner and theatre afterwards, then home again on foot, 
for the sake of the night walk with a mellow and congenial companion? 
The musty ale and mutton chops at Billy Park’s, the oysters and wines 
at Ober’s — faded but fragrant memories! — they can never know; 
there is no incentive now corresponding to that which during the con- 
sulship of Plancus urged young men to long walks and quickened their 
appetite. 

Even if Prohibition and the automobile had not together pretty 
thoroughly destroyed the pleasures of walking — the one by removing 
the delight of anticipation, the other by disturbing the pedestrian’s 
serenity of mind — so mild and unexciting an exercise must have lost 
some of its charm for undergraduates. The University has supplied 
them with means for more amusing diversion; handball and squash 
racquets, billiards and pool, tennis and boating, formerly available to 
but few, are now the recreation of many. And while the equipment for 
furnishing these attractive methods of physical exercise has been multi- 
plying, there has been an even more notable increase in the opportuni- 
ties to enjoy sedentary and equally rewarding pleasures. The time is 
not so remote when the College Library was closed at dusk and when 
the nearest collection of paintings and sculptures that the student could 
view was housed in the old museum in Copley Square. The Widener 
Library and the new Fogg Museum give the undergraduates of to-day 
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a better opportunity than their fathers had while they were in College 
to lay the foundation for a broad acquaintance with literature and art. 
And along with the generous constructive work done by the University 
to meet the athletic and the cultural needs of the students there has 
been a prodigal growth of attractive clubhouses in which the civilizing 
influence of congenial social intercourse is fostered. 

While the physical and social and cultural development of the 
students has been thus intelligently promoted, the similar needs of 
instructors and professors have been neglected. It is true that mem- 
bers of the Faculty are as free to play tennis on the College courts or 
to use the Weld Boat Club as they are to frequent the Widener 
Library or the Fogg Museum; but for purposes of recreation and sccial 
intercourse they have no place that they can call their own. The 
Colonial Club is inadequate; it has neither the requisite dignity nor the 
necessary equipment; it is not so attractive in character or furnishing 
as is any one of a dozen undergraduate clubs. The teaching staff at 
Harvard is numerous enough and prosperous enough to support with- 
out an excessive endowment a large and well-equipped clubhouse, with 
squash courts, billiard room, and library. Baseball cages and swim- 
ming pools and enlarged playing fields for the undergraduates are wel- 
come additions; now perhaps we may take some thought for the 
hitherto overlooked professors and in their interest coax the Uni- 
versity plant to put forth a new shoot — a Faculty Clubhouse. 





THE UNIVERSITY 
THE OPENING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


OncE more the total registration of the University shows a substantial gain, as 
may be seen from the accompanying tables. These figures give, for compa- 
This year’s rable days each year, the registration as it stood on the ninth 
enrollment day after the autumn opening. Late enroliments usually in- 
crease these totals to the extent of 100 students or more, hence the University 
total at the present moment is probably about 8200. In any event, it is about 
200 above the registration of a year ago which means that it once more sets 
a record mark. 

It may be of interest to know the expansion of this enrollment during the 
Registration past three decades. If the reader who keeps a file of the MaGa- 
in retrospect 71x will turn to the issue of December, 1900, page 222, he will 
find a table showing the enrollment of that year compared with the figures 
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for preceding years. This earlier table indicates that the total number of stu- 
dents in all departments of the University forty years ago (October, 1888) 
was less than 1900. There were 1180 students in Harvard College, 217 in 
the Law School, and only 95 in the Graduate School. During the ensuing ten 
years, the total student population more than doubled. In the autumn of 
1898, it was 8879. The College had grown to 1844, the Law School to 543, 
and the Graduate School to 319. To-day the total is above 8000 and the Law 
School is now nearly as big as the College was thirty years ago. 

Variations in the distribution of students year by year are not usually of 
much significance. They are sometimes explained by temporary factors. The 
size of the freshman class in Harvard College, as is well known, ye yaria- 
was fixed at a maximum of 1000 a few years ago. This autumn tions by de- 
it is slightly under the maximum. The total registration in se 
Harvard Co!lege is a little less than a year ago due mostly to the smaller size of 
the junior class. The Engineering School reports virtually no change in 
totals, but there has been some shifting in distribution. The most noteworthy 
feature of the Engineering School’s enrollment is the steady and substantial 
increase in the number of graduate students. Last year there were 66. This 
year the total is 73 (including candidates for the degree of Master of Science in 
the graduate group). Progress in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
has been both steady and notable. It is not unlikely that the registration in 
this department of the University will reach 1000 next year. Even at that it 
would not be the largest graduate school in the country. There is a slight fall- 
ing off in the Graduate School of Education probably due to the setting of a 
two-year requirement for the master’s degree. On the other hand, the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration shows a gain of 125 students, practi- 
cally all of which is represented in an increase in the first-year class. More than 
500 new students were admitted to the School of Business Administration this 
autumn. At the Harvard Law School the first-year class is somewhat smaller 
than that of a year ago, but the total enrollment is larger for reasons which a 
glance at the table will disclose. A significant fact of the Law School registra- 
tion is the doubling of the number of graduates, most of them candidates for 
the S.J.D. Among all important departments of the University, the Medical 
School is the one that has shown the least expansion over a long period of time. 
Its enrollment this year is 515 which is almost exactly the figure thirty-two 
years ago (1895-96). It reached a total of 561 two years later. For some years 
there have been virtually no fluctuations in the attendance at the Medical 
School for the reason that the first-year class is definitely limited to 125. 
Small variations in the total are, therefore, due to the fact that some men drop 
out in the later years of their course, while some are taken in by transfer from 
other institutions. The Dental School continues to decline in size. It has 
fewer students now than it had thirty years ago. In this case the shrinkage is 
due to the increased requirements for admission. 

In some of the older tabulations it was the habit to include under the head 
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Seniors . ° . . . ° . e . ° . . e . 3 
Juniors . . ° ° . . . . ° ° . . . . . ° ° 714 
Sophomores . . . . ° ° . . e . ° 74 
Freshmen ° . . : . . . . . . usy 
Out-of-Course ° . ° . . ° 97 
Tots : 
Specials 2 
Engineering School 
Sheldon Fellow ° . ° ° ° . . . ° . ° ° 0 1 
Graduates ° . . . . . . e ° . . . . . . 57 6 
Fifth Year .  . . ao ae ee ° . . . ° 4 3 
Seniors . ° ° . . . . ° . . . e . 38 49 
Juniors . e ° ° ° ° ° . . . ° ° . . 45 5s 
Sophomores . ° ° . e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° é ° ° 47 54 
Freshmen . ae : i - .  * ts 47 
Master of Science . ai Mj 0 
Total 275 278 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences O84 848 
School of Architecture oy + 
School of Landscape Architecture 38 58 
Bussey Institution 19 15 
Graduate School of Education 316 348 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Graduates. “ ° . . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘> ° ° e e 38 
1928 Mil-Year Class . . ° ° . ° ° ° 0 
ar. . . . . . . . . . . . . 306 
Year Class . e . ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° > 
First Year ° . . . . . . e . . . . . ° 51s 
Specials ‘ ° . : . . . : . ° 9 
Total 862 
Divinity School 
Graduates . - = ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . 7 8 
Seniors ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 1 3 
ddlers . . . . . . . . . ° ° ° ° ° 2 10 
rs ° . . . . ° ° . . ° ° 12 5 
als ° . . . ° . . . . ° ° . . . . . 25 13 
From other Schools. ° ° . e . : ‘ ; 48 45 
Total ° ° 105 x4 
Law School 
Graduates ° . «a. 2 ° . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° , ° ; 16 
Third Year . ° ° . . ° . . ° ° ° ° . . Ba) 
Second Year . . . . : ° . ° . . ° 422 
First Year ° . ° ° . ° . ° ° ° ° . e 609 692 
: 1 ‘ 
Total ms 
Medical School 
Fourth Year. . . «© . . ; . ‘ , > <a 135 134 
Third Yea i oO ° . ° . ° 137 135 
5 ° ° ° ° ° . s 118 lL 
. . . . . . s - 25 1 
. . . . 0 
ae ALS 
School of Public Health 14 17 
Dental School 
Graduates ° ‘a ae ae : . . 8 . 8 6 
Fourth Year . . ° . . . . . . . . . ° 0) 47 
Third Year . . ° ° ° . ‘ ° . ° ° . ° ° ° * 20 22 
Seeond Year . ° ° . . ° ° ° . ° ° ° . 22 25 
tae Year . ° ‘ ° ° e e . e ° ° ° ‘ n2 20 
Tnclassified ‘ ° te de ° ° ° 8 1 
~~ Total . « 115 131 
University Total ° ° ® ° ° ° a | 8139 7923 
University total at same time in 1925 . e e e ° ° TM 


University total at same time in 120 
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of “Total University Influence,”’ the enrollment in the Summer School, in 
Radcliffe College, and to add thereto the total number of teachers in the Uni- 
versity. For the year 1888-89 the total obtained in this way was 2380. On the 
same basis to-day, the “‘ Total University Influence”’ would be above 12,000. 

An anonymous gift of $3,000,000 to build and endow a group of dormitories, 
dining halls, and common rooms for 200 or 300 students in Harvard College 
was announced in November. The project is described by 4 _— 
President Lowell as the culminating state of the tutorial system cent gift and 
which has been built up at Harvard during the last fifteen years. * ?*” 
Details of the plan are contained in the following statement by President 
Lowell: 

“For a generation there has been much discussion of the policy of breaking 
up our large colleges into smaller social units in order to secure at the same 
time the advantages of the large and small institutions. Many men here have 
felt that this must come if we are to confer the greatest benefit upon our under- 
graduates. The very thoughtful Report of the Student Council Committee on 
Education, published in 1926, advocated strongly such a plan, and may be 
taken to express the opinion of undergraduates who have given grave consider- 
ation to the problems of life in the college. To the officers of the Faculty the 
method of approach has seemed to lie in the creation of a residential group or 
House of students capable of strong scholarly interest and achievement associ- 
ated with members of the instructing staff, including their tutors, and if possi- 
ble with research fellows in different lines of work. 

** An effort has been made to obtain the funds for such a House, but the plan 
has remained a long cherished aspiration until last week when a benefactor, 
who prefers to remain unknown, but who desires to carry into effect the policy 
of smaller social units, and who is convinced that our mode of attacking the 
question is feasible, offered to give the $3,000,000 needed to build and endow 
the proposed House. 

“The plan involves no change in the method of teaching; and in fact our 
tutorial system lends itself to it perfectly. The men will attend the College 
courses like other students but the tutoring will normally be done in the 
House. Nor does the plan affect the functions of Harvard College and the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences in education, as the great undergraduate centre 
and the authority for granting degrees and determining the qualifications 
therefor. The students in the House are not to be selected from those concen- 
trating in particular subjects. On the contrary it is of the essence of the plan 
that they should be interested, and really interested, in different things, that 
the life and talk may be broadly stimulating. Moreover they are not to be 
isolated from their fellow students or cut off from outside activities or clubs, 
for the object is a larger and more vigorous life, deeper contacts inside the 
walls, without loss outside. 

‘“*While we may derive much that is valuable from the example of Oxford 
and Cambridge, where a similar system has proved successful, mere imitation 
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would be fatal. American conditions and traditions are not the same as those 





[ December 





of the English universities, and to urge that we should do anything because it 
is done in a college there is futile. The general plan is good, and seems capable 
of adaptation to our needs, with a wisdom that grasps the object to be sought 


and perceives the means that will promote it here. Of course it will be mis- 


understood and discussed as something that is not. Of course, as in the case of 


the general examination and the tutorial system, time and experience will be 


needed to perfect it. Rightly considered it is, indeed, a logical step in the 
progress of that system, a capping stone in the structure we have been striving 
to build. It is also a natural development from the idea of the Freshman 


Halls.” 
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Meeting of September 24, 1928 
Present, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 


President Lowell, 


Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemus Ward $575,000. 

From the estate of Henry Clay Frick $192,161.49. 

From the estate of Charles A. Dewey $20,629.58 
in cash and securities valued at $286,851.71 

From the estate of Miss Nina Lea $150,000 to 
establish the Henry Charles Lea Professorship in 
History. 

From the estate of Lilian H. Farlow (Mrs. 
William G. Farlow) $20,000 to be used for the 
purchase of suitable books and periodicals on the 
subject of botany and for binding, in the Farlow 
Reference Library. 

From the estate of Lilian H. Farlow (Mrs Wil- 
liam G. Farlow) $5000 to be used for the purchase 
of a collection or collections of cryptogamic speci- 
mens to be added to the Farlow Herbarium. 

From the estate of Gertrude Baldwin Woods 
(Mrs. James H. Woods) $20,879.98 plus accrued 
interest, the net income therefrom to be employed 
for a Fellowship in the Department of Philosophy, 
the same to be known as The James H. Woods 
Fellowship. 

From the estate of Sturgis H. Thorndike $15,000 
being his bequest to The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. 

From the estate of Miss Katherine Choate Ireson 
$5000. 

From the estate of Charles W. Holtzer $750 for 
Charles W. Holtzer Fellowships, 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) $583.34, 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney $44.77. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) $5.66, 








Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20 towards 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $450 
towards the $10,000,000 campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gilts of $21,634.86 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2093.70 
towards the Medical School Dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $21,795 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. James Henry Rand, Jr., for the gift of 
$20,000 in cash, and securities valued at $95,000 
toward the Miriam Smith Rand Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$30,691.08 for retiring allowances. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$24,750 for the School of Public Health. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $24,600 for 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $22,771.98 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
Dormitory. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $1000 
to Mr. J. Horace Harding for his gift of $2500, to 
Mr. Charles B. Hoyt for his gift of $1500, to Mr. 
Paul J. Sachs for his gift of 86000 and to Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg for his gift of $20,000 for deficit 
1927-28 and current expenses in the Fogg Museum. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the gift of $18,400 for Fine Arts Fellowships. 

To the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the gift of 
$15,000 for the Promotion of Aeronautics, in- 
corporated. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $12,500, 
the income to be used at present to provide special 
assistants, and later for the establishment of a 
Research Fellowship in Astronomy. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $10,000 
for special expenses in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy. 

To past and present members of the Visiting 
Committee and friends of the Business School for 
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the gifts of $10,000 for planting the Business School 
grounds. 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Management 
in the Business School. 

To Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Miss Alice B. Willson, 
and Miss Lucy B. Willson for the gift of $5000 to 
establish the Robert Wheeler Willson Scholarship 
Fund in Applied Astronomy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for Medical 
Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To the International Committee for the gift of 
$2500 for the study of Infantile Paralysis. 

To Eli Lilly and Company for the gift of $2500 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the gift of 
$2500 for special research in the Law School. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the Albert Russell Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. Charles J. Liebman for his gift of $2500 
and to Mr. Paul M. Warburg for his gift of $2500 
for a Professorship of the History of German Cul- 
ture. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of $2200 
for the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2000. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for the gift of $2000 
for a research fellowship in the School of Public 
Health. 

To Mr. C. Mahlon Kline for the gift of $1800 
for special research in the Department of Medi- 
cine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1400. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for the gift of $1200, 
and to Mr. Henry S. Morgan for the gift of $500 
for special tutoring. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology, and for the 
gift of $600 for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. Howard L. Goodhart for the gift of 
$1090 for research fellowship in Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. 

To Mr. Charles Learner Harrison for the gift of 
$1000 for the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for the gift of $835.50 
for the garden of Fogg Art Museum, 

To the National Academy of Sciences for the 
gift of $800 for publications in the Astronomical 
Observatory. 

To the E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
for the gift of $750 for the Du Pont Fellowship. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$655.07 for the Law School Endowment. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for the gift of $650, 
and to Miss Mary Lee Ware for the gift of $500 
for the Botanical Museum. 

To Mrs. Charles Almy for the gift of $200, to an 
anonymous friend for the gift of $650, and to Miss 
Louisa H. Putnam for the gift of $100 for Epilepsy 
Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $527.39 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500. 
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To the University of North Carolina for the gift 
of $500 for The Watauga Fellowships. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of securities 
valued at $500 for their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To Mr. Charles R. Lanman for the gift of $500 
to be added to the income of the Henry Clarke 
Warren Fund. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for the gift of $500 for 
furnishing the library in the Students’ Club, Busi- 
ness School. 

To Mrs. Paul M. Warburg for the gift of $450 
for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $375 for research work of Miss Sarah I. 
Morse. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $355 for 
the Astronomical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for the gift of $300 for 
the Department of Botany. 

To Davies, Rose and Company, Limited, for the 
gift of $280 for the Department of Surgery. 

To Mrs. Edwin F. Atkins for her gift of $250, 
and to Mr. Charles A. Coolidge for his gift of $250 
for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. John Wells Morss for his gift of $250, 
and to Professor Frank W. Taussig for his gift of 
$250 for the Department of Economics. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $4000 toward 
the Class of 1897 Fund. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of $4000. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of $3750 
for special research in the Law School, and for the 
gift of $800 for fellowships in the Medical School. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $3500, and for the gift of $3000. 

To the Class of 1870 for the gift of securities val- 
ued at $3068.40. 

To Mr. James R. Jewett for the gift of $3000. 

To Mr. Louis Marshall for his gift of $250 for 
incidental expenses in the Semitic Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Pediatrics. 

To Mrs. George R. Fearing for her gift of $200 
for the French ceiling in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Harvard Business School Alumni Associa- 
tion for the gift of $200 for the Loan Fund. 

To Dr. S. Burt Wolbach for the gift of $180. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $172.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $104.07 
for the Harvard Forest. 

To Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $100, to 
Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt for his gift of $100, and 
to Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $100 for 
hospitality to visiting geologists, Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gift of $100 
for the library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild for her gift of 
$91.36 for The Charles Stebbins Fairchild Pro- 
fessorship. 

To Mr. Robert G. Rae for his gift of $75 for the 
Robert T. Moffatt Scholarship Fund. 

To Professor James H. Woods for the gift of 
$51.36 for the Division of Philosophy. 
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To Dr. Samuel S. Drury for the 
the Graduate School of Edueatior 
nklin H. Beebe for the gift of 850 
Edward N. Fenno for the gift of $25 


t of $50 for 





r the gift of 
wr the gift of 
r the gift of 


gift of $100 


$1000, the J. L. 





$500, J. P. Morgar 
$5000, Patrick A. O'Connell for the 
and to R. H. White Company for tt 
for the case system of teaching in the Business 
School. 

To Miss Elizabeth P. Dougl for her gift of 
0, Mr. Howard L. Gcodhar 


t of $1000 


s gift of #50, 
$2500, Mr 


Gustavus 










for the gift of $100,000. Mr. Paul G. 


50, Mr. S. M. Stroock for 





the gilt of $50 for the purchase of books in tbe 


Harvard Club of Milton for the gift of 

Lips for 1928-29 

e Harvard Club of New Canaan. Connecti- 

cut, for the gift of $300 for scholarship for 1928-29. 
To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 


r 1928-29. 


1arships 





hips f 





b of the North Shore for the 
ards scholarship for 1928-29 
rd Club of Sin Francisco for the 


scholarship for 1928-29. 










ard Club of Seattle for the gift of 


hip for 1928-29. 
Syracuse for the gift of 


rship for 1928-29 
1 Club of Worcester f« 


Jlarships for 1928-29 


wr the gift of 


subscribers for the 
Brackett Professorship, Dental S« 
To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $45. 


gifts of $103 for 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2138.33 
for bookcases in the College Library. 
To sundry subscribers for the gift of #17.80 for 


the Kittredge Anniversary Fund. 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1700 for 
the McPherson Collection, Peabody Museum. 
To sundry subscribers for the {ts of $2100 for 








Peabody M 
To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for 
the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 


. r the gifts of #220 for the 


o sundry subseriber I zi 
»dworth Graduate Scholarship 


Jay Backus Wo« 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $7260 for 





The following resignations were re- 


ceived and accepted: 


Instructor in Pathology. To take effect August 15, 
1928 (for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29): Dwyer 
Francis Xavier, Assistant in History in College 
Library. To take effect September 1, 1928: Miller, 
Alfred Henry. Jones, Benjamin Franklin, Trafford, 
Perry Davis, and Koehler, Warren Brown, Proctors: 
Goodall, Edwin Baker, Assistant in Ophthalmology; 
Irving, William Henry, Instructor in English and 
Tutor ! inguages s 








Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 





For secona 
Francis, Research Fe Na 
cil) in Psychology. For one ye 
1928: Lane, John Hamilton, 
Henry, Hewitt, Merritt Alfred, 
Howard Coonley, Assisiant in 
Yenching Institute; Keyes, 
sistant Dean of Harvard ( 
DeCourcy, Chairmen, Board of 
Honorary Curators of the Harva 
Robert Gould, The Theatre Collection; Lanma 
Charles Rockwell, Indic Manuscripts; Rand, Ed- 
ward Kennard, Manuscripts; Woods, Frederick 
Adams, Portuguese History; Warner, Clarance 
MacDonald, Canadian History and Literature; 
Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Italian Lit- 


half 1928-29: Karwoski, Theodore 
tional Research Coun 























—— 
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erature; Leach, Henry Goddard, Scandinavian 
History and Literature; Chandler, Charles Lyon, 
South American History and Literature; Barbour, 
Thomas, Books Relating to the Pacific; Stetson, 
John Batterson, Jr., Portuguese Literature; Parker, 
Franklin Eddy, Jr., English Literature in tt 
Eighteenth Century; Hillyer, Robert Silliman, Re- 
cent Literature; Lyman, Henry, English Literature. 
Castle, Edward Sears, Tutor in Division of 
Biology; Persons, Charles Edward, Lecturer in 
Ecomomics and Tutor in Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Aldrich, Earl Augustus, In- 
structor in English and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages; Whipple, Melville Conley, 
Sanitary Inspector in Hygiene; Van Wye 
Bertrand, Secretary to the Department of Physical 
Education; Stier, Theodore James Blanchard, In- 
structor in Physiology and Tutor in Division of 
Biology; MacKinnon, Donald Wallice, Instructor 
in Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology; Chase, 
Philip Putnam, Director of Summer Sch 
ants Ave rs, I he odore Thom Ss, D rker, 
Dooks and Steward, Albert Newton, Bota 
James Gillott, Government; Findl Fr: 
Rae, Shaw, Henry Alden, and Harding 
Hygiene; Edelman, Edward, Bu 
Porter, Kenneth Wiggins, Research, Business School; 
Greef, Albert Otto, Finance; Hubbard, Frederic 
Tracy, Botanical Museum; Hunter, Frank Tennery, 
Huntington Hospital; Barry, Herbert 
chology. Austin Teaching Fellou parrow, Fred- 





Clarence 








Botany. Research Fellows: Copeland, Lewis Covell, 
Chemistry; Burk, Dean, General Physiology; Por- 
sk Hillel, 





and Cope, Thon Freeman, 
; Frost, Frederick Hazard, Bussey 
ion. Lecturers: Waertlei Albert, Civil 
ring; Sherrill, Miles Stan Chemistry; 
Walter Samuel, Psychology. Instructors: 
y, Edwin, Economics; Pelfrey, Francis Wins- 
w, Hygiene; Fradd, Norman Walle ce, and Sam- 


iward, Business Statistics; Bates, George 





t Business Statistics; Coffman, Paul Brown, 
Accounting; Custard, Harry Lewis, Busine Gil- 
bert, Horace Natl é r 5 
Learned, Edmund Piilip, Marketing 
Osgood Stevens, and Roethlesberger, F 








Industrial Research; Schoonover, Lynn Irvine, 
Bank Management; Temnomeroff, Vlidimir Ap- 
pollonovich, Business Statistic Davis, James 


Brown, Business Polity; MacDonsld, James 
Michael, Foreign Trade; Siunders, Erle Freeman, 
Viles, Charles Lowell, and Gordon, William Catron, 
Jr., Accounting; Harriman, John W: lter (half time 
Sales M magement. Ass im Deans 
School: Biddle, Clinton Poston, Borden, 
per, Doriot, Georges Frederic, Malott, Deane Wal jo, 
Wright, Edmonde Fleming, Baker, John Calhoun, 
Foster, Esty. Huntin gion Hospital FitzHugh, 
Greene Smith, Research Assistant in Bio-Chem siry; 
Robb, George Porter, Resident Physic 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Dort, 
Wilson Case, Assistant Pr fessor of Pros ic Den- 
tistry; Howe, Horace Leonard, Assi fessor 
of Clinical Orthodontia; Nesbett, Norman Beverly, 
Assistant Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry; O'Con- 
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nell, John William, Assistant Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Cutter, William Parker, 
Assistant Librarian in Charge of Classifications, 
Business School. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Busin Statistics, 
to serve for five years from September 1, 
1928: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Joseph Lyons Snider was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Clinical Professor of Operative Dentistry, 
to serve from September 1, 1928: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Amos Irving Hadley was elected. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Claghorn Pot- 
ter, Librarian of Harvard College Library, 
to serve from September 1, 1928. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Joseph Charles Aub, from Sepiember 1, 
1928 to February 1, 1929. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
George Fillmore Swain, for the first half 
of 1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edwin Bidwell Wilson from Janu- 
ary 1, 1929 to May 1, 1929, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 

Voted to change the title of Loring Beal 
Andrews from Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Astronomy to Instructor in Astronomy, for 
one year from September 1, 1928 

Voted to change the title of Paul Perham 
Cram from Assistant in History to In- 
structor in History, for one year from 
September 1, 1928. 

Voted to appoint Norris Folger Hall, 
Member of Faculty of Arts and 
for one year from September 1, 1928. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for 1928-29, and it was voted to 


appoint them: 


Sciences, 


Medical School: President A. Lawrence Lowell 
(ex officio); Dean David L. Edsall (ex officto), Chair- 
man; Reid Hunt, Henry A. Christian, J. Lewis 
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Bremer, Walter B. Cannon, S. Burt Wolbach, 
Hans Zinsser, Worth Hale, Kenneth D. Blackfan, 
James H. Means, Stanley Cobb, Joseph T. Wearn. 

Dental School: David L. Edsall, Dean of Faculty 
of Medicine and Dentistry; Leroy M. S. Miner, 
Dean of Dental School; Amos I. Hadley, Frank T. 
Taylor, Lawrence W. Baker, Frank H. Cushman, 
George H. Wright, Fred A. Beckford, Martin B. 
Dill. 

Harvard College: Dean Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Chairmen; Alfred Worcester, Robert DeCourcy 
Ward, George Henry Chase, Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Kenneth Bullard Murdock, Delmar Leigh- 
ton. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: Potter, William Henry, Professor 
of Operative Dentistry, Emeritus, on July 
27, in the seventy-third year of his age; 
Standish, Myles, Williams Professor of 
Ophthalmology, Emeritus, on June 26, in 
the seventy-seventh year of his age; 
Elliott, Howard, President of the Board of 
Overseers, on July 8, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age; Warren, John, Associate 
Professor of Anatomy, and University 
Marshal, on July 17, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. 

The President reported that Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Boy!ston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, and George 
Washington Robinson, Secretary of the 
Graduate Schoo! of Arts and Sciences, re- 
signed to take effect September 1, 1928. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, 
to serve for one year from September 
1, 1929: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Heathcote William 
Garrod was elected. 


Meeting of October 8, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge 
$1700 in cash and securities valued at $148,300, to 
be held forever in trust as a fund under the name 
of Coolidge Professorship. 

From the estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge 
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$30,000 for the endowment of a fellowship in his- 
tory, to be called the Coolidge Fellowship. 

From the estate of Alfred Hemenway $59,000, 
the income only to be used for purchase of books 
for the Dane Law Library. 

From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter 
$18,709.24 for Henry D. Parmenter and Jonathan 
M. Parmenter Scholarships. 

From the estate of John Warren $5000, his be- 
quest to the Thomas Dwight Memorial Fund of the 
Anatomical Department of Harvard University. 

From the estate of Payson Dana $1000, his be- 
quest as a contribution to, and part of, the quota of 
ihe Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund, of the Class 
of 1994. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $35,830.17 
for Law Schoo] Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $744.40 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200,000 
to be added to Anonymous Fund No. 4. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $20,000 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To the Commonwezlth Fund for the gift of 
$15,090 for fellowships in the Medical School and 
for the gilt of $3759 for special research in the Law 
School 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $12,000 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. MecKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. MckKinlock, Jr., 
Dormitory. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for the gift of 3 

To an anonymous donor for the gift of $2750. 

To the Internitional Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the gift of 
$2500 for special research in the Law School. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 toward Albert Russell Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for her gift of 
$1800 for the McPherson Collection, Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for special services in the College Library and for 
the gift of $590 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To Mrs. David M. Hyman for her gift of $1000 
for the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $937.50 
for a special scholarship. 

To Mr. Ches ter D. Pugsley for the gift of $600 
for International Law Scholarships and for the 
gift of $50 for Foreign Graduate Scholarship in the 
Law School. 

To the Trustee of the William Sturgis Fund for 
the gift of $550 and to Miss Emma T. R. Williams 
for the gift of $268.20 for the Astronomical Ob- 


servatory. 
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To Duke University for the gift of $500 for The 
Watauga Fellowships. 

To Mr. Garrison Norton for the gift of $50 and 
to Mrs. Frank Graham Thomson for the gilt of 
$100 to the College Library for the purchase of 
books for the William A. White Collection. 

To Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity for the gift of 
$100 for the scholarship. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for special expenses, Museum of ¢ omparative Zo- 
ology. 

To Mr. Walter E. Beer, Jr., for the gift of $10 
and to Mr. Philip Eiseman for the gift of $25 for 
the Charles Marx, Jr. Memorial. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1600 for scholarships for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
#850 for scholarships. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift 
of $250 towards scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $250 toward scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $75 toward scholarship, 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift 
of $550 towards scholarships, 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gilt of $400 for scholarships. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2100 for 





research fellowship in Law School. 


Voted to thank Mr. Augustin H. Parker 
for the gift of books, sketches and other 
documents, and four thousand dollars in 
securities. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1928: Hurd, James 
Gillott, Assistant in Government; Pitner, F. L., 
Student Adviser; Bowyer, John Wilson, Instructor 


in English; Selzer, Char Alden, Instructor in 
Education; Chapard, Louis, Instructor in French. 







Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


First half 1928-29: Roberts, Morris, Assistant in 
English. Second half 1928-29: Campbell, Oscar 
James, Jr., Lecturer in English. For one year from 
September 1, 1928: Worley, Leonard George, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; Edsall, John 
Tileston (helf time), Instructor and Tutor in Bio- 
Chemical Sciences; Li, Fang-Kuei, Fellow in Chinese 
Harvard-Yenching Institut Perkins, Elliott, 
Tutor in History and Literature. Assistants: Hoffer, 
Irwin Seymour, Economics; Espy, Herbert Graham, 
Education; Hicks, Granville, £7 h; Houser, Fred- 
erick Francis, Government; Lundhclm, Oskar Helge, 
Psychology; Akeley, Theodore Barton, and White, 
Kenneth Joseph, Philosophy; Leonard, Clair 
Taomas, Music. Instructors: Cram, Robert Nathan, 
Landscape Architecture; Evans, Allin, German; 
Piston, Walter Hamor, Jr., Music. Instructors and 
Tutors: Howard, Robert Darius, History and Lit- 
erature; Furber, Holden, and Forbes, Allyn Bailey, 
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History and Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Koch, Richard Felix, Romance Lan- 
guages and Division of Modern Languages; Under- 
hill, Robert Lindley Murray, Philosophy and Tutor 
in Division of Philosophy. 

Law School: Student Advisers: Hoagland, Warren 
E., Chairman; Cohen, Asher Samuel, Polier, Isa- 
dore, Gaillard, William Dawson, Jr., Shaw, Oscar 
Moore, Silver, Philip, Gray, John Lathrop, Jr., 
Weissberger, Lenson Arnold, Jurow, Irving Her- 
man, Cushman, Robert Schwin, Weber, George 
Washington, Morison, Southgate Lemmon, Blood, 
William Graffen, Wolf, Gordon Joseph. 

School of Public Health: Morse, Fred Winslow, 
Jr., Instructor in Bacteriology and Immunology. 

Medical School: Linton, Robert Ritchie, Alumni 
Assistant in Surgery; Finland, Maxwell, Charles 
Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. Research 
Fellows: Maddock, Stephen James, and Cavalcanti, 
Jayme Arcoverde, Biological Chemistry; Neale, 
Albert Victor, Pediatrics; Cunningham, Bert, 
Physiology; Florkin, Marcel, Physiology and in 
Physical Chemistry; Hochrein, Max, and Roughton, 
Francis John Worsley, Physical Chemistry; Ribble, 
Margaretha Antoinette, Psychiatry; Putnam, 
Tracy Jackson, Neuropathology. Teaching Fellows: 
Parnall, Edward, Anatomy; Kennett, George Allen, 
Histology; Gardiner, William James, and Nesche, 
George Elwood, Medicine. Assistants: Colby, 
Fletcher Hatch, Genito-Urinary Surgery; Bradley, 
John Ignatius, Pathology; Terry, Theodore Lasater, 
Ophthalmology; Sophian, Lawrence Henry, Patho- 
logy; Alden, Carmi Rupert, Dunphy, Pierce James, 
and Troupin, Abraham Solomon, Gyn@cology. In- 
structors: Lawrence, John Seward, Medicine; 
Schulz, Reuben Zeiten, Pathology; Young, Edward 
Lorraine, Surgery. 

Dental School: Fernald, Adelbert, Curator of the 
Museum and Librarian. Assistants: Holmes, Edwin 
Toivo, Operative Dentistry; Robertson, Edward 
Haskew, and Beck, Joseph Hensley, Prosthetr 
Dentistry; Copeland, Charles Mortimer, LaBelle, 
Wilfrid Matthew, McCloskey, Donald Francis, and 
Smith, Lee Oscar, Operative Dentistry; MacKinnon, 
Paul Reginald, Prosthetic Dentistry. Instructors: 
Bradway, Earle Leslie, Cassidy, Raymond Paul, 
Devlin, Francis Paul, Dulac, Leon Edward, Hall, 
Gordon, Irvine, Walter Holland, Squarebrigs, 
William Daniel, and Vaughan, Clarence Bartlett, 
Operative Dentistry; Carney, Henry Joseph, Hicks, 
Arthur Wellington, Morton, Charles Henry, Sar- 
gent, Rolla Beane, and Wallace, John Raymond, 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Kent, Harold Albert, Oral 
Surgery; Bonin, Cleophas Paul, Orthodontia; Dyer, 
Harold Edward, and Godfrey, Elbert Swiit, 
Operative Dentistry. Change of title: Boyle, Paul 
Edmund, Instructor in Operative Dentistry trom 
Assistant in Operative Dent 'stry; Mackinnon, Peter 
Reginald, Assist in Prosthetic Dentistry trom 
Assistant in Operative Dentistry; Yates, Morton 
Fenton, Instructor in Operative Dentistry from 
Assistant in Operative Dentistry. 

Courses for Graduates: Assistants: Coonse, Ken- 
neth, Kuhns, John, and Cave, Edward, Orthopedic 
Surgery. Instructors: Williams, Frank Percival 
and Rolfe, William Alfred, Proctology; Ad«ms, 
Jobn, and Klein, Arnim, Orthopedic Surgery. 

For one year from October 1, 1928: Bamforth, 
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F. R., Resi 


rch Fellow in Physics; Hill, Edward 


Lee, Research Fell 


yw in Mathematics. 

rom September 1, 1928: McMullen, 
Leighton, Delmar, and Benedict, 
Members of Faculty of Arts 
, Edward, Director of Peabody 


For one y¢ 
Albert Jos ph, 
George Gre lle, 
Sciences; Reynok 


Museum. 


anu 





The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board for University Extension for the 
year 1928-29, and it was voted to appoint 
them: 

Whittem (Dean, 


Arthur Fisher Chairman), 


Philip Putnam Chase, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
James H topes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Hector J Hughes, Walter Fenno Dearborn, 


Nichols, Henry Wyman Holmes, 


Jancroft Beatley. 


Frederick Georg 
Alfred Chester Hanford, 


Voted to appoint the following members 


of the Cancer Commission for 1928-29: 


A. Lawret Lowell, Chairman; William John 
Crozier, William Duane, David Linn Edsall, Rob- 
ert Battey Greenough, Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, Josey Briggs Howland, Richards 
Minot, Ellio Proctor Joslin, Ernest E 
Tyzzer, Wil Henry Weston, Edwin 


George 








Wilson, 5 Burt Wolbach, Hans 5 
Channing ¢ berlain) Simmons, Secretar 
Advisory B A. Lawrence Lowell, Chairmen; 


Charles 
Joseph 


Alfred Har! Avery, 
Phill ps Ket m, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Charles Jackson, Treasurer 
William I Homans, Deputy 


Channing C} erlain Simmons, Secretary. 


Grey sancroft, 





Treasurer; 


The President appointed the following 
Executive Committee: Dean, David Linn 
Edsall, Chairman; Lawrence Joseph Hen- 


derson, William Henry Weston, Joseph 
Briggs Howland, Secretary. 

The President reported that the Com- 
the Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
1928-29 consisted of J. L. 
Chase, C. H. 


Greenough and E. H. 


mittee o1 
fessorship for 
irman, G. H. 
Grandgent, C. N. 
Wells. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
titles: 


Lowes, C| 


Shirley W from Assistant to In- 


Harvey, 





structor in J Edward Hooker Dewey, from 
Assistant to Instructor in English and Tutor in 
Divisio Vodern Languages; Fredson Thayer 
Sowers, from A tant to Instructor in English. 


Voted to appoint the following Com- 


mittees on General Examinations for the 
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Bachelors’ Degrees from September 1, 
1928: 
incient 


Professors 


Perry, 


md Modern Languages and Lite ralures: 
Howard Pliss 


N. Jack- 


(Chairman), two years: 
ir; E. K. Rand, one y 
Whittem y), three 
years. Anthropology: Professors Hooton (Chair- 


one ve 


ear; ( 


son, © years; and Secretary 


man), thre ears; Dixon, one year; and Tozzer, 
two years {stronomy with Mathematics and 
Phy Professors Shapley (Chairman), three 
years; Saunders, one year; Kellogg, two years. 





Bio-Chen Professors 


hree years; Parke r, one ye 


SCUNCES: 


Henderson 
r34 haffee, 


two year r, two years; J. B. Conant, three 
years. Biology: Professors Ames (Chairman), one 
year; H. W. Rand, two years; and Crozier, three 





years. The ( sand Allied Subject 


Professors 
Bulleck 
Arts), 


Chairman), 
H one year; Post 

years; Mcilwain ye 

Piilosopt one year; Mr. M. T. 


History), one year; and Professor Gre 


three years; 


Fine two 





MECTE 
tary), three years. Fine Arts: Profes hase 
Chairman ne year; Pope, two years, Post, 
three years. History and Literature: sors 
Merriman (Chairman), one year; Mori three 
years; J. P. Baxter, two y nd M one 
year, Lit Professors G. B. Weston (Chair 
ma! one ear; Gulick, one ear; H rd, two 
year F. N. Robinson, two years; and Greene, 


three year Mathema Professor J. L. Coolidge 


Chairmar ind members of the Division of 
Mat t Mathemati nd F lion: Pro 
fessors Osgood (Chairmen), one ve nd RelIpt 
Beat two years. M Profe Hill (Chair- 
man), two rs, and Spalding, one year, end Mr 


2. B. Perry, three 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Annual Meeting, Septe mber 25, 1928 
The following twenty-four members 

were present: Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Billings, 
R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, 
Cabot, Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, Howe, 
Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. 
Perkins, Saltonstall, Slocum, Stockton, 
Straus, Sullivan, Wadsworth, Wolcott, 
Woods. 

The Secretary officially communicated 
to the Board the death of Mr. Howard 
Elliott, the President of the Board, on 
July 13, 1928, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, and called the meeting to order. 
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The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President pro tempore, and ballots hav- 
ing been given in, it appeared that Mr. 
Wadsworth was unanimously elected, and 
he took the chair. 

Mr. R. W. Boyden presented the report 
of the Committee on Elections of the 
election by postal ballot of new members of 
the Board as follows: 

Total number of valid ballots cast — 
7120. 


For the term of six years: 


Mark Sullivan, ’00, Washington, D.C....... $910 
Leverett Saltonstall, 714, Chestnut Hill..... 3516 
Joseph Lee, ’83, Boston. . iNtepeeecesane, Ge 
Homer Gage, ’82, Worcester.............6+ $240 
Jesse Isidor Straus, 93, New York City..... 2893 


For the term of four years: 


Philip Stockton, ’96, Boston,,............. 2754 


And said report was accepted, and the 
foregoing persons were declared to be 
elected as members of the Board. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the academic year of 


1928-29: and ballots having been given in, 


it appeared that Eliot Wadsworth was 
unanimously elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a Secretary of the Board for the term of 
three years: and ballots having been given 
in, it appeared that Winthrop H. Wade 
was unanimously elected. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 20, 1928, electing George Knowles 
Gardner, Professor of Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1928, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of September 24, 1928: 


Appointing the following persons members of 
Administrative Boards for the academic year 1928- 
29: Harvard College: Dean Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Chairman; Alfred Worcester, Robert DeCourcy 
Ward, George Henry Chase, Alfred Marston 
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Tozzer, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Delmar 
Leighton; Medical School: President A. Lawrence 
Lowell (ex officio), Dean David L. Edsall (ez officio), 
Chairman; Reid Hunt, Henry A. Christian, J. Lewis 
Bremer, Walter B. Cannon, 5. Burt Wolbach, Hans 
Zinsser, Worth Hale, Kenneth B. Blackfan, James 
H. Means, Stanley Cobb, Joseph T. Wearn. Dental 
School: David L. Edsall, Dean of Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry; Leroy M.S. Miner, Dean cf 
Dental School; Amos I. Hadley, Frank T. Taylor, 
Lawrence W. Baker, Frank H. Cushman, George 
H. Wright, Fred A. Beckford, Martin B. Dill; ap- 
pointing the following Assistant Professors for 
three years from September 1, 1928, John Willicem 
O'Connell, of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 
Norman Beverly Nesbett, of Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Horace Leonard Howe, of Clinical Orthodontia; 
Wilson Case Dort, of Prosthetic Dentistry; appoint- 
ing Norris Folger Hall, Member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, for one year from September 1, 1928; 
Alfred Claghorn Potter, Librarian to serve from 
September 1, 1928; electing Heathcote William 
Garrod, Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, to 
serve for one year from September 1, 1929. 





And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the Board appointed 
the following Committees for the aca- 
demic year of 1928-29, 

Executive Committee: Mr. Wolcott, Chairman, 
Mr. Wadsworth, er officio; Mr. Agassiz, Mr. A. T. 
Perkins, Mr. W. C. Boyden, Dr. Gage, Mr. Slocum. 
Honorary Degrees: Dr. Gage, Chairman; Mr. Wads- 
worth, ex officio; Mr. W. C. Boyden, Mr. Woods, 
Mr. Sullivan. 


Upon the motion of Judge Cabot, the 
Board voted to discontinue the Committee 
on the War Memorial. 

Upon the motion of Mr. A. T. Perkins, 
the Board voted to change the name of the 
Committee on Military Science and Tac- 
tics to the Committee on Military and 
Naval Science and Tactics. 

Mr. Wadsworth presented the list of 
the Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the academic year 1928-29, and 
the Board voted to accept and approve 
said list, and said list was ordered to be 
printed; and the Board further voted that 
the Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, 
the list of Visiting and other Committees 
of the Board as may be necessary or as 
may seem to it advisable, reporting the 
same when made to the Board for its ap- 
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proval at the meeting next following such 
action. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, October 8, 1928 
The 
were present: Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, R. W. Boyden, W. C. Boyden, 
Briggs, Cabot, Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, 
Howe, Lee, Mack, Moore, A. T. Perkins, 
Saltonstall, Stockton, Straus, 
Wolcott. 
The record of the previous meeting was 


following twenty-one members 


Slocum, 


read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of September 24, 1928, 

Electing Joseph Lyons Snider, Associ- 
ate Professor of Business Statistics, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1928; 
Amos Irving Hadley, Clinical Professor of 
Operative Dentistry, from September 1, 
1928, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 8, 1928. 


Appointing the following persons as members of 
the Administrative Board for University Extension 
for the year 1928-29: Arthur Fisher Whittem, Dean, 
Chairman; Puilip Putnam Chase, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, James Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Hector James Hughes, Walter Fenno Dearborn, 
Frederick George Nichols, Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Alfred Chester Hanford, Bancroft Beatley, as mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from September 1, 1928, Albert Joseph Me- 
Mullen, Secretar 
English; Delmar 
mittee on the Choice of Electives; George Grenville 
Benedict, Assistant Dean of Records; Edward 
Reynolds, Director of Peabody Museum for one year 
from September 1, 1928. 


of the Committee on the Use of 





eighton, Secretary of the Com- 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the resignation 
of Mr. William H. Mechling from the 
Committee on Anthropology and Peabody 
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Museum, and the death of Dr. David W. 
Evans of the Committee to Visit the 
Medical School. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: 


Appleton Chapel and Phillips Brcoks House, by 
Judge Cabot; Arnold Arboretum, by Mr. Welcott; 
Bussey Institution, by Mr. Wolcott; German, by 
Deen Briggs; Gray Herbarium, by Mr. Wolcott; 
University Library, by Mr. Coolidge; Physics and 
Astronomy, by Mr. Coclidge; Theological School, 
by Judge Cabot; Museum of Comparative Zodlugy, 
by Mr. Agassiz; Botanical Museum, by Mr. Wolcott. 










The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Govan, Director of 
Publicity 
The interest at Radcliffe this fall has 
been centered, not on the Formal Opening 
the First 
Church (Congregational) on September 


which was held as usual in 
25th; not on the many festivities given for 
the Class of 1932; and not even so much 
on the fifteen Anniversary Scholars from 
as many districts of the United States 
whom we welcome as special members of 


the freshman class. The main events of 


the year so far have been “openings” 
and “beginnings.” 

The long-awaited Field House which 
was made possible through the concerted 
efforts of the undergraduates and an 
alumnae committee was formally opened 
by the Athletic Association on October 
16th. The committee in charge combined 
a housewarming with a kitchen shower, 
thus insuring equipment for future use. 
Already the House has more than proved 
its usefulness. Visiting hockey teams, as 
well as members of our own squad, have 
enjoyed its hosnitality. 

With the opening of the Tutorial House 
at 18 Appian Way, the College pro- 
vides greatly needed facilities for carry- 
ing on the tutorial system. This house, 
across from the Radcliffe Yard, contains 
eleven different rooms with harmonious 
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backgrounds for the various subjects 
which are discussed there with the Har- 
vard tutors. Since the tutoring in Fine 
Arts is done at the Fogg Art Museum, 
that in the Sciences is carried on in the 
laboratories, and that in Music is con- 
ducted in the regular Music Room, the 
Tutorial House undertakes to provide 
facilities in an appropriate atmosphere 
for the study of all subjects in the curricu- 
Jum except those three. 

The student who is concentrating in 
American Literature finds in the Early 
New England Room the kind of furniture, 
the spattered floor and figured wall paper, 
which were familiar to Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Whittier, and Lowell. 

In the Queen Anne Room the student of 
English Literature enters an atmosphere 
reminiscent of one of England’s brilliant 
literary periods. The chintz at the win- 
dows and on the wing chair is an exact 
copy of one from that time, and two of the 
smaller chairs are reproductions of pieces 
belonging to Hogarth and Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The student of American History, when 
she meets her tutor in the Federal Vir- 
ginia Room, sits in a ladder-back Chip- 
pendale chair exactly like one that be- 
longed to George Washington. 

The young woman whose _ interest 
centers in the history of the Far East, or 
of other foreign lands, finds herself in an 
appropriate atmosphere when she enters 
the Oriental Room with its gilt and black 
walls, its embroidered panel and its lac- 
quer red chairs and table in Chinese 
Chippendale style. 

For those who study the Romance Lan- 
guages the Spanish Room, with its stucco 
walls, its green and yellow painted fur- 
niture and curtains, its little orange tree 
on a wrought-iron and tile stand, recalls 
the sunny lands of Italy and Spain; while 
the Louis XIV Room suggests the gay 
luxury of that monarch’s reign. 

The German Room, with its dark wal- 


nut furniture, its Diirer etchings, its 
Rhenish glass, provides a background for 
conferences on German writers. 

In the Pompeian Room students of the 
Classics find chairs and walls suggestive 
of a Pompeian interior, and on the large 
lampshade they see reproductions of 
frescoes depicting scenes of life in that 
ancient city. 

Since the Dutch were great traders and 
since The Hague has been the seat of some 
of the most progressive movements in 
government, a room with two fine Dutch 
chairs, a painting by Vermeer, two rare 
old maps, a floor covering in a black-and- 
white checker-board design, and Delft 
blue curtains, provides a background for 
the tutorial conferences in Economics and 
Government. 

In the Medieval Room, where the con- 
ferences on Philosophy and Social Ethics 
are held, student and tutor may sit in 
Savonarola chairs and count on the copper 
sconces and samovar to recall to them the 
days when all education was a function of 
the Church. 

Finally, the Modernistic Room, with 
its ceiling broken by the slope of the roof, 
its stylistic furniture and its silver Easter 
lily reflected in mirrored surfaces — a 
place of many angles — is used for con- 
ferences in Mathematics. 

The entire responsibility for the 
metamorphosis of 18 Appian Way has 
been in the hands of Dean Bernice V. 
Brown. A number of authentic antiques 
have been given by friends of the college, 
but the credit both for the vision and the 
creation of the house belongs to Miss 
Brown. 

The ‘Tutorial House has already 
demonstrated during these first weeks of 
the college year that it is meeting a long- 
felt need. The enthusiasm of the tutors 
over the new headquarters for tutorial 
conferences is shown not only by their 
words of commendation, but by gifts to 
the various rooms. 
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The students as well as the tutors find marked difference can be discerned in the 
in the new Tutorial House not only the short period intervening between two 
kind of surroundings, well lighted and college years. But certain attitudes of 
ventilated, which makes for efficient work, mind, toward academic study, toward 
but also the environment to make vivid athletics, toward extra-curricular activi- 
whatever scenes their studies aim to _ ties in other directions cannot fail to come 
construct for them. to the surface. What is termed by some 

An innovation in the management of the advance of the administration in 
undergraduate finances was suggested at academic requirements, and what may be 
the Cedar Hill Conference held the week- more justly described as a more genuine 
end before the college opened and for- and thorough interest in academic fields, 
mally adopted by the Student Council. has been an influential factor in under- 
The plan, which for want of a better mining the participation in college activi- 
name is called the blanket pledge system, ties. This, combined with Mr. Bingham’s 
provides that every student shall indicate increasingly successful “athletics-for-all”’ 
on a pledge card the organizations she — policy, has been largely responsible for 
wishes to join. The amount pledged will the present state of undergraduate activi- 
be collected in two equal amounts, one of _ ties. Not that these organizations are in a 
which will be due in November, 1928, and state of demoralization, but it is evident 
one in February, 1929. The purpose of _ that interest in this sort of work is on the 
the plan is to make more uniform the decline — the organizations do not seem 
method of collecting funds and it aims to — to hold the prestige or the attraction for 
prevent the difficulties involved where the undergraduates that they formerly 
some organizations collect cash and_ did. Ten years ago it was not considered 
others receive pledges. So far as can be unusual that seventy freshmen should 
determined, Radcliffe is one of the first attempt the competition for football 
women’s colleges to take this step toward manager, a competition which with the 
more efficient organization in under- Crimson probably holds the highest place 
graduate activities. in the minds of the first-year men. This 

A new plan for morning prayers hasalso year less than half the number entered. 
been inaugurated whereby one service While the Phillips Brooks House, as any 
each week will be conducted by a student. organization of its kind, has never offered 
One of the leading clergymen from Boston a prestige equal to some of the organiza- 
or Cambridge will then take charge on tions, nevertheless the number of those 
four consecutive days. This change was participating in the work of its various de- 
made to meet the desire of students to partments has dwindled in the same fpro- 
hear the point of view of their contempo- _ portions. It has been said that the length 
raries on religious matters and to give an and Jong hours of many of the competi- 
opportunity for the larger development of _ tions, the necessity for sustained and 
a religious theme than was possible in a enthusiastic interest, are not consistent 


single seven-minute talk. with the academic program that faces the 
student — that life is too short! It is also 
STUDENT LIFE said that men consider themselves too 


intelligent to give up their time, to be 
fooled by the fleeting vision of a gold 
The academic year of 1928-29 was charm for a watch chain, the all too little 


Cuar_Les M. UNDERHILL, °30 


ushered in probably no more or no less _ satisfaction — prestige, position — to be 
auspiciously than its predecessors. No gained in that effort. 
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When the subway brought Boston 
within a few minutes of Cambridge, a 
certain amount of club life ceased, for the 
diversion of an evening of relaxation at a 
club was soon replaced to some extent by 
the much more Bohemian and appealing 
diversion of a Boston show, night club, or 
rendezvous, of which a surprising number 
are thoroughly familiar to a considerable 
group of Harvard “boys.” 

What it is pointing to would be hard to 
determine. In the struggle for existence 
among the organizations, it will indeed be 
a survival of the fittest; graduate secre- 
taries will appear, and an attempt will 
probably be made, as has been made 
already to some degree, to cut down the 
length, and increase the size of com- 
petitions, thereby reducing the amount 
of work involved. The idealistic argu- 
ments of fellowship and _ intangible 
values to be found in competition find 
little reception. Something for something 
must be offered, and probably will be. 

Certainly nothing of this has been felt 
in athletics, for, more than ever, men are 
participating in sports, a great number in 
minor activities whose interest is not 
primarily for the glory of an “H,” but for 
the love of sport. Exercise is probably one 
of the most influential factors in academic 
work — “‘a healthy mind accompanies a 
healthy body” is a familiar idea, no 
doubt, but its truth is being discovered by 
many undergraduates for the first time. 
The program of class sports, for upper 
classmen, and compulsory participation 
in athletics for freshmen, fostered and 
promoted by Mr. Bingham and his aides, 
has opened to men in all the University a 
glorious opportunity which is, on the 
whole, being enthusiastically taken ad- 
vantage of. And while it may not have a 
marked influence upon the quality of the 
various teams, there are several instances 
of men who have proceeded from obscure 
class teams to positions on the second 
Varsity or even Varsity squad. With th> 


development of this policy, there are 
probably many more men competing for 
scrub positions in this light, rather than 
with the object in view of meals at the 
Varsity Club and good seats for the 
games. 

It is difficult for the undergraduate to 
look upon the football season and this 
year’s team without a certain amount of 
enthusiasm. An atmosphere of doubt and 
reserved satisfaction expressed at the 
result of the games with Springfield and 
with North Carolina was not in the 
slightest augmented by the disappointing 
results of the Army game. For the Army 
game brought to light a machine, appear- 
ing clumsy through certain unfortunate 
“breaks,” but unquestionably mcre 
powerful than has appeared in several 
years. The line, which had previously 
been looked upon in rather a patronizing 
fashion, was now heralded as one of the 
strongest in the East. Inability to cope 
with a brilliant passing game brought the 
team to a 15 to 0 defeat, but the score 
does not give a fair representation of the 
relative merits of the two teams. It was 
a fiercely alert Crimson line that choked 
almost completely the Army running 
game and again and again played the 
more experienced Cadet forwards to a 
standstill. A scoreless tie would have been 
the logical outcome of the clash had it not 
been for the lack of anything resembling a 
defense against the aérial thrusts of the 
West-Pointers, and a few costly errors 
which gave the Cadets an opportunity to 
use this deadly weapon with amazing 
accuracy. Both touchdowns were the 
result, the first indirect and the second 
direct, of successful Army passes, Cagle’s 
accuracy in passing and the brilliant 
receiving of Nave and Messinger com- 
bining to present a formidable and puz- 
zling proposition to the Harvard defense. 
But despite these obvious weaknesses, 
which are in the final analysis attributable 
t» lack of experience, there was much of an 
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encouraging nature. All that was lacking 
for a truly first-class machine was a little 
polish, a little more cohesion between the 
individuals of the team, and the Army 
game went a long way toward producing 
these necessities. 

The rest, Coach Horween accomplished 
within the week, for when Dartmouth 
entered the 
higily confident, with a Columbia victory 
and the Marsters-Black- 
Breithut feather in her cap, it was with 


Stadium, highly favored, 


behind her, 
considerable surprise that she witnessed 
a reception that sent kiting all confidence, 
and, as it proved, all defense. The team 
moved with perfect codrdination, a con- 
fidence that it had lacked before. No 
false step was made in securing within the 
first few of the their 
initial touchdown, and throughout the 


minutes game 
game a steady combination of shattering 


line play, well-timed interference, and 


brilliant running tore apart the highly 
touted Big Green to a 19 to 7 score. The 
defense against forward passes, while 
still vulnerable, had improved consider- 
ably, while the Harvard rushes ade- 
quately offset whatever weakness re- 
mained. A few statistics tell the story: 
first downs, rushing, Harvard 16, Dart- 
mouth 5; first downs, passing, Harvard 0, 
Dartmouth 6; attempted passes, Harvard 
3, Dartmouth 23; completed ; 
Harvard 0, Dartmouth 11. The Dart- 


mouth passes continually kept the stands 


passe S 


in a state of anxiety, and it was almost 
inevitable that one touchdown should re- 
sult by this medium, for the Dartmouth 
attack was varied, deceptive, and quite 
as accurate as the piercing thrusts of the 
Army the preceding week. 

Besides the strong performance of the 
line, the ability of David Guarnaccia, °29, 
as a triple threat back was brought to 
light. Heretofore he had been used for the 
most part in line plunging and as an 
interferer, in both of which departments 
he displayed a great deal of power. 
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Against Dartmouth, however, he came 
into prominence as a broken-field running 
mate to Captain A. E. 29, 
sweeping around the end for consistently 
Injury had kept W. R. 


Harper, °30, whose speed and drive had 


French, 
large gains. 


made him an essential factor at fullback, 
out of the Dartmouth game, but the un- 
expected performance of A. W. Huguley, 
31, capably filled the gap. 
height was a great asset in the defense 


Huguley’s 


against passes, two of which were inter- 
cepted and many more deflected by his 
hands. 

For the first time since an early season 
injury had forced him from the game, 
George Crawford, ocC, was at the quarter- 
back post to answer the whistle, and it 
was largely due to his excellent judgment 
and steady control of the team that the 
Dartmouth warriors were taken off their 
feet, by a cleverly manipulated Crimson 
charge. E. T. Putnam, Jr., °30, who had 
directed the team in the preceding con- 
tests, saw action in the game, and seems 
the choice for second string quarterback. 
Another back who has taken a consider- 
able share in the sport-light thus far is 
T. W. Gilligan, ’31, whose sj ectacular 
broken-field running in the early games 
of the season immediately drew attention. 
He is a shifty, fast-running back, who has 
a peculiar ability to size up his field on 
short notice, and completely reverse it if 
necessary. It is quite possible that he 
will be shifted to a halfback berth, but it 
is certain that he will be something in the 
nature of a threat in whatever capacity he 
plays. Among the other backs S. L. 
Batchelder stands out as dependable, 
capable of coming through with a neces- 
sary gain when it is demanded of him, not 
exceedingly fast, but an exceptionally 
hard man to tackle. The ends are by no 
means weak, R. H. O'Connell, ’30, J. G. 
Douglas, °30, and F. A. Pickard, °29, be- 
ing the first-string contenders. The line, 
thus protected, presents a heavy, charging 
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forward wall, composed of the veterans 
F. A. Clark, ’29, and J. E. Barrett, °30, at 
tackles, J. N. Trainer, °31, and W. D. 
Ticknor, °31, at guards, and B. H. Tick- 
nor at center. The latter was captain and 
fullback of his freshman team, while 
Trainer is also from last year’s freshman 
eleven. Clark has played for two seasons, 
and his weight and height have been a 
tower of strength in the line. Barrett has 
not great height, but he has the peculiar 
faculty of sizing up the offensive play and 
successfully evading the interference to 
break it up. Among the promising sub- 
stitutes is J. H. Gildea, ’31, who has been 
held up with injuries for the greater part 
of the season, but whose accuracy in 
passing and strong defensive ability 
promise competition in the center of the 
line. 

In all departments the Dartmouth 
game brought almost a renaissance in 
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*,4* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*4* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts, 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
Selwyn Zadock Bowman was born 
in Charlestown, May 11, 1840, the son 
of Zadock and Rosetta (Cram) Bowman. 


spirit, in enthusiasm, and in the football 
exhibited by the Harvard team. The 
cheering section responded with a support 
and spontaneity that has been lacking for 
some time. For the first time — “in 
seven years”’ according to one graduate — 
a good team actually staggered before the 
Harvard onslaught, for the Big Green 
withered noticeably before the driving 
charges of the line and the destructive 
thrusts of the backs. When, pricked by 
the score registered against them in the 
third quarter, the Crimson came back 
with a vicious attack culminating in a 
touchdown, and a few minutes later 
added another on a brilliant run of French 
from a lateral pass, the Harvard stands 
were fully convinced of the ability of the 
team. The last score was disallowed on 
technical grounds, but the enthusiasm of 
the Crimson supporters was in no way 


dampened. 


ADUATES 


He was educated in the Charlestown 
High School, and in 1856 was admitted 
to the famous “Class of 1860” at Har- 
vard College. About this same time 
the family moved to Somerville, of 
which place Bowman remained a citizen 
until about fourteen years before his 
death, when he removed to Cohasset. 
I know of nothing especial to relate of 
his collegiate career. It was creditable 
throughout, both in respect of scholar- 
ship and behavior. He allied himself 
with no especial clique, but was popu- 
lar with all his mates in the various 
‘**sets.”’ After graduation he studied 
law in the Harvard Law School, and 
must have been both industrious and 
clever, for he was admitted to the 
bar of Suffolk County in July, 1862. 
Probably in this State no one has ever 
been a full-fledged counselor-at-law at 
an earlier age, and it is somewhat dif- 
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ficult to imagine experienced men of 
affairs coming to seek advice from a 
youngster of twenty-two years. Yet 
in 1873 he was made the city solicitor 
of Semerville. This office he held for 
two years, and again later filled it from 
1889 till 1897. With like astonishing 
precocity he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
the autumn of 1869, taking his seat in 
the session of 1870. There he gave such 
satisfaction to his constituents that he 
was elected for a second term, and in 
1876 he the State 
Senate. In the House he had been upon 


was elevated to 
the rather uninteresting Committee on 
Probate and Chancery, but in the Sen- 
ate he was detailed for much more 
important work, being placed at the 
head of the special Joint Committee on 
Hoosac Tunnel. This meant that he 
was practically made chief arbitrater 
to settle, if possible, a discussion which 
was rending the Legislature asunder in 
as bitterly fought a contest as has ever 
been waged at the State House. It gave 
3owman a winter of exacting work, 
and, as a gratifying result, it was due 
largely to his that 
“the public” succeeded at last in pre- 


resolute efforts 


serving control of that valuable pro- 
perty which it had bought and paid 
high for out of its own pocket. It was a 
tall feather in his cap! But it cost an 
arduous effort to place it there. The 
Boston and Albany Railroad, by aid 
of the best legal talent to be had in 
Massachusetts, and of course a vigor- 
ous lobby, was seeking to corral for 
itself the exclusive control of this key 
to all 
chusetts and the vast Western region. 
As Bowman put it: “The State of 


traffic between eastern Massa- 


Massachusetts has spent millions of 
dollars to complete the great achieve- 
ment through the bowels of Hoosac 
Mountain, and now a private business 


corporation is attempting to control 
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all the benefits that may result there- 
from.’ But though his way of stating 
the case was temperate, the way in 
which he waged the warfare was de- 
cidedly vigorous and well merited the 
Not im- 


probably it was the prestige gained by 


ultimate hard-won triumph. 


his success in this conflict which led 
to his election in November, 1878, to 
the National House of Representatives, 
where he took his seat in the Forty- 
Sixth Congress as member from the 
Fifth Massachusetts District. 
this distinction by a happy stroke of 


He won 
fortune. For a long time the district 
had been a sort of “pocket borough”’ 
securely buttoned up by Governor, or 
General, Banks, and now in an elec- 
toral convention this same incumbent, 
seeking and expecting reélection, re- 
ceived out of a total of 101 votes only 
48 — just short of enough. Bowman, 
whose name was put up by Somerville, 
received the very inadequate number 
of 15. 


fifteen successive ballots; but 


Thus the polls stood through 
on the 
occurred and 


sixteenth a ‘‘switch”’ 


Bowman received 51 votes, and thus 
narrowly but sufficiently became the 
regular party candidate. Nomination 
by the Republicans in that district was 
the sure forerunner to election, which 
duly ensued. At the close of the two- 
year term Bowman was reélected for 
a second term. He was placed on the 
Committee on Claims, and he achieved 
a notable service in drawing and pro- 
curing passage of an act which entirely 
remodeled the incredibly vicious system 
which had previously prevailed con- 
cerning the presentation, consideration, 
and disposition of claims against the 
National 


statute bore a long and clumsy title, 


Treasury. This important 
more in accordance with its importance 
than with conv.n‘ence, and it therefore 
was given the wholly unique distinction 
of being always afterward cited and 
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referred to, in legislative and judicial 
proceedings, as “‘the Bowman Act.”’ 
Probably because it was so good a one, 
it encountered bitter opposition, and I 
regret that the ingenious and amusing 
process by which it was maneuvered to 
success is too long to be narrated here. 
Upon expiration of his second term, 
Bowman ran for a third; but a very 
thorough gerrymandering process had 
been applied in his district whereby it 
had been rendered Democratic by an 
overwhelming majority. Against this 
it was impossible for a Republican can- 
didate to make head, and he was de- 
feated. So Bowman returned to the 
practice of his profession, and allowed 
nothing to deflect him therefrom during 
the rest of his life. In writing his re- 
ports to the Class Secretary, he was apt 
to refer to it as a ‘‘grind,’’ once even 
daringly alleging that it was a ‘‘demni- 
tion grind.’’ Nevertheless, he stuck to 
it resolutely and achieved an eminently 
satisfactory success. He never fell into 
the new habit of legal partnerships; 
when he began practice there were only 
perhaps four or five such in the city, 
and each of these had only two part- 
ners. Bowman clung to the old way, 
and remained alone until his retirement 
from business, about four years ago. 
His reputation as a lawyer stood high. 
He devoted himself chiefly to “office 
practice,” rarely going before juries, 
and in this line he had a large and faith- 
ful clientéle, of whom few, if any, ever 
changed their allegiance. In fact, for 
legal wisdom and as a sound adviser he 
stood in the front rank. He was the 
very soul of honor and integrity; a 
more upright man never entered the 
profession. Broad sunlight ever shone 
upon his path. Kindred traits illus- 
trated his private life. He was the most 
loyal as well as the kindliest of men. He 
was eminently genial, with peculiarly 
cordial manners. which at the same 


time were perfectly sincere. He liked 
to cultivate and he always preserved 
his friendships. It was easy for him to 
do so, for he had the requisite qualifi- 
cations; in the popular phrase, he was 
preéminently a man whom you could 
*“count upon”’; he would never fail you. 
So as he made many friends, he kept 
them all. A wholesome and vigorous 
body was the becoming accompaniment 
of such a temperament. He always 
seemed well and cheerful; he rejoiced 
in the country, in fresh air and exercise; 
he was a devoted horseman, and in the 
saddle every day when it was possible. 
Thus, endowed with a wise head, a 
good heart, and a sound body, he was 
a man of the best sort. Bowman's 
death took place on September 30, 
1928. His wife, who was Miss Martha 
Emily Tufts, of Lexington, to whom he 
was married June 20, 1866, died many 
years ago. Four children, daughters, 
had been born to them, of whom two 
survive, Miss Mabel E. Bowman, who 
has been living at home with her father, 
and Miss Ethel Bowman, who is a Pro- 
fessor at Goucher College, Maryland. 


1864 


W. L. Ricuarpson, See. 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Richard Codman, son of Charles Rus- 
sell and Sarah (Ogden) Codman, was 
born in Boston, January 31, 1842. He 
fitted for college with a private tutor. 
Soon after graduation he sailed for 
Europe, where he remained several 
years. On his return he took up his 
residence in West Roxbury, being en- 
gaged in the business of superintend- 
ing the decoration and furnishing of 
houses. Ever since 1870, until the new 
Roxbury Latin School was built on the 
site, he had lived on the Codman 
estate in West Roxbury. He was mar- 
ried at King’s Chapel, Boston, April 
20. 1865, to Susan Williams Sargent. 
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daughter of Margaret Atwood (Wil- 
liams) and Henry Jackson Sargent. 
She died October 20, 1898. He died 
October 9, 1928, at Boston, and is sur- 
vived by two sons and three daughters. 
— Edward Blake Robins, son of Rich- 
ard and Susan Parkman (Blake) 
Robins, was born in Boston, December 
18, 1844, and died October 10, 1928, 
after a long illness, at his home on 
Chestnut Street, Boston. He fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School. He 
served as private in the 12th Unat- 
tached Company, M.V.M., from May 
16, to August 15, 1864, receiving a 
furlough in June, which enabled him 
to be present at the examinations and 
Class Day. He joined the 20th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, as first lieutenant, being mus- 
tered in November 11, 1864, and was 
immediately appointed adjutant of the 
regiment. At the end of the war he was 


commissioned brevet captain, U.S. 
Volunteers, for gallant and merito- 


He served on the staff 
He was 
States 


rious service. 
of Governor Roger Wolcott. 
the United 
Quartermaster Department in Boston 
during the War. 
April 29, 1884, he was married to 
Elizabeth Wildes Tebbetts. She died 
March 13, 1908. He is survived by two 


connected with 


Spanish-American 


daughters, a granddaughter, a nephew, 
May 17, 1901, he organ- 
ized the Standard Packing Company, 
of which he was the president and 


and a niece. 


treasurer. 


1868 
Matcoum S. Greenovuen, Sec. 
7 Gloucester St., Boston 
On the evening of June 20 the mem- 
bers of the Class celebrated their 
Sixtieth Anniversary by a dinner at the 
house of Dr. F. C. Shattuck, in Brook- 
line. There were present Wood of 
Philadelphia, Talmadge of New York, 
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Reed of Fall River, Eustis of Cam- 
bridge, Ellis of Brookline, Allen, Shat- 
tuck, and Greenough of Bostom. Mrs, 
Shattuck and Mr. Henry Shattuck were 
also present. A photograph of the eight 
members of the Class was taken. 


1869 

Wa. S. Hatt, See. 

53 State St., Boston 

Rufus Cutler Cushman, born in 
Portland, Maine, February 14, 1846, 
died at Cambridge, October 16, 1928. 
After leaving College in 1869, he en- 
tered the employ of Townsend & Co., 
30 Central Street, Boston, merchandise 
brokers and agents of the Continental 
Sugar Refinery. On January 1, 1880, 
he succeeded this firm and continued 
alone as broker in sugar and hemp un- 
til he retired from active business as 
broker in December, 1898. He 
married at Portland, Maine, Febru- 
ary 25, 1884, to Harriet A. Maynard, 
who died May 8, 1907. A son, Rufus 


was 


Cutler, and two grandsons survive 
him. 
1871 
AxLBert M. Barnes, See. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


Fourteen members of the Class met 
at a luncheon at the Harvard Club, 
November 3. 


Boston, on Saturday, 


Those present were Bullock, Byerly, 


Canavan, Chase, Emerton, Gleason, 
Lawrence, McCobb, Otis, Pillsbury, 
Shepard, Story, Lanman of Yale 
(honorary member) and the Class 


Secretary. Letters and telegrams were 
received from many of those who could 
not be present, including one from 
The Secretary 
presented some interesting data re- 
garding the Class, and after some three 
hours social and informal intercourse 
the voted the occasion a 
decided success. 


Chadwick from Paris. 


members 




















1872 
Cuarves Atmy, Sec. 
603 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Ernest Parker Miller died at the 
Phillips House in Boston, October 14, 
1928. He was descended from Robert 
Miller and was the son of Alfred Miller, 
a graduate of Middlebury College, and 
Elsie L. (Kibling). He was born in 
Ashburnham, January 4, 1851; in his 
childhood his parents removed to 
Fitchburg, where he was prepared for 
college in the Fitchburg High School. 
In 1868 he entered Amherst College, 
where he remained for two years, and 
in 1870 he joined the Class of 1872 of 
Harvard College with which Class he 
graduated. In College he belonged to 
the Psi Upsilon Society, the Signet and 
the Pierian Sodality, and during his 
course he received a Detur. After grad- 
uation he taught for two years in the 
Fitchburg High School, and then en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School from 
which he graduated in 1877. He was 
a house officer at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Boston Lying-in 
Hospital. He returned to Fitchburg, 
where he practised medicine for more 
than fifty years. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society 
and of the Worcester North Medical 
Society. He of the 
Worcester Society in 1894 and 1895, its 
orator in 1884, and delivered the his- 
torical address at the annual meeting of 
that Society in 1908. He succeeded his 
father as medical examiner in 1877 and 
held that position until 1892. He was 
city physician from 1880 until 1883. 
He was president of the Fitchburg 
Harvard Club, and there is in Vander- 
bilt Hall Dormitory of the Harvard 
Medical School a room which was fur- 
nished and dedicated in his honor by 
his Fitchburg friends and patients. 


was president 


He served as councilor of the Massachu- 
For 


setts Medical fociety. sixteen 
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years he was on the staff of the Burbank 
Hospital in Fitchburg. He traveled 
somewhat widely in Europe devoting 
a considerable time to the study of 
foreign hospitals. He was in Europe 
when the war broke out in 1914. In 
1878, he married Myra B. Richardson, 
sister of Dr. Maurice H. Richardson, of 
Class of 1873. He left four children, 
Dr. Richard H. Miller, Elsie L. Miller, 
Ernest P. Miller, Wyman R. 
Miller. He was a constant attendant 
at the reunions of his Class and will be 


and 


greatly missed. In the summer of 1925 
he was in the Phillips House for sev- 
eral weeks, at times suffering severely, 
and probably never fully regained his 
strength. He had a long, useful, and 
honored life and was of great service 


to his community. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 


The monthly Class luncheons at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, which were 
so successful last year, were resumed 
October 3, attendance of 
eleven. Members of the Class living at 
a distance, but whom some business or 


with an 


professional engagement may bring to 
Boston occasionally, are reminded that 
on the first Wednesday of each month, 
at one o'clock, they will be welcomed 
to the Harvard Club by a dozen or 
more of their classmates. — Frederick 
Kelley Collins died at his home in 
Dorchester, August 15, 1928. He had 
suffered from a progressive affection of 
the nervous system for some years, but 
succumbed to cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was born in Columbus, Ohio, June 7, 
1851, ninth in descent from Lewis Col- | 
lins, who came from England in 1630 
and settled in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts-Bay Colony. His great-grand- 
father, Oliver Collins, was a soldier 
in the American Revolution from 
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the age of sixteen to the end of the 


war, subaltern in 1783 in a 
Massachusetts regiment, and in the 
War of 1812 was a brigadier-general 


His grandfather, Ela Col- 


was a 


of militia. 
lins, served in the National House in 
1824; and his father, William Collins, 
a lawyer, represented the Eighteenth 
District of New York in the Thirtieth 
Congress. His mother 
(Kelley) Collins. He 

college in the Cleveland High School 


Jane 
for 


was 
prepared 
and with private tutors. During senior 
year in College, Collins began the study 
of law, continued it after graduation in 
his father’s office in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was admitted to the Ohio bar, 
1876. 

for a 


and 
June 6, He practised law in 
Cleveland time, and was a di- 
rector of the Brush Electric Light and 
In 1885-86 he was 


assistant editor of The Literary World, 


Power Company. 


and thereafter contributed reviews to 
the same paper. Because of ill health 
he gave up active professional work: 
in 1893 he returned to Cambridge, and 
three years later removed to Newton. 
In Cleveland, October 15, 1894, he 
married Margaret Wilson, who in 1911 
accompanied him journey to 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, Con- 
stantinople, She 
November 5, 1919, and the following 


on a 


and Greece. died 
year Collins removed his home to Dor- 
chester. He met with the Class for the 
last time in October, 1927. The order 
for the burial of the dead was read in 
his home on Friday, August 17, by the 
Reverend Oliver B. Dale, $.S.J.E.: the 
at Newton 
Cemetery. No near relatives survive 
him. — Theodore William Moses died 
in his home at Long Branch, New 
‘Jersey, August 30, 1928, in his seventy- 
eighth year. For a number of years he 


committal service was 


had suffered with myocarditis, and in 
1924 he was obliged to give up all work. 
He was born in Exeter, New Hamp- 
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shire, January 26, 1851, descending 
from John Moses, who settled in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, in 1630. His father, 
John Folsom Moses, merchant, served 
in the New Hampshire militia in the 
War of 1812. His mother, Abby Cleve- 
land (Boyd) Moses, was of Scottish- 
the Boyds settling in 
New 


Moses passed his early life in 


Irish origin, 


Londonderry, Hampshire, in 
1718. 
Exeter, and prepared for college at 
Phillips Academy. After graduation 
he studied medicine for a year in the 
Harvard School, and then for two years 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York: ill health caused 
many interruptions in his work. In 
1880 he went to Europe, and studied 
for two years, chiefly in Germany. 
Returning to New York, he definitely 
abandoned a career in medicine, and 
engaged in giving private instruction, 
chiefly in the classics and in modern 
languages; more than two hundred 
boys and girls passed under his teach- 
ing. He also taught music, in which he 
was always interested: for more than 
thirty-three years he had charge of the 
at Saint 


summer church at Monmouth Beach, 


music Peter’s in Galilee, a 
New Jersey, where he served as organ- 
ist. He also wrote musical criticisms 
for the press. He held membership in 
the New England Society and in The 
Players Club, of New York, in the 
Harvard Clubs of New York and Con- 
necticut, and in the Litchfield County 
Club. He 


American Geo- 


University 
of the 
graphical Society and of the Bibliophile 
Club. At one time he lived in Norfolk, 
Connecticut, where he built a country 


(Connecticut) 


was a fellow 


house. He bore his long invalidism with 
great fortitude and a Christian spirit, 
cheered by the devotion of his sister 
and her long-time, faithful companion, 
by the affectionate, assiduous kind- 
nesses of “this boys and girls’’ — the 
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great reward of a loved and respected 
teacher — and by the affectionate 
remembrances of his Harvard class- 
mates. After prayers in his home by 
the Reverend Mr. Fees, the funeral 
service was read and sung by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Dale in Saint Peter’s in 
Galilee, the church he had so long 
served. His old pupils bore his body in 
a private car to New Hampshire, where 
the committal service was read in 
Exeter Cemetery by the Reverend 
Mr. Jones, chaplain of the Academy 
which nurtured his youth. He is sur- 
vived only by his sister, Miss Katharine 
W. Moses. — John Parsons died in his 
sleep in his home at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, September 25, 1928, in his 
seventy-ninth year. He passed safely 
through a major surgical eperation in 
October, 1927; but cardio-renal disease 
developed, to which he succumbed. 
He was born at Steeple Ashton. Wilt- 
shire, England, February 8, 1850, son 
of John and Maria (Pranker) Parsons. 
In May, 1861, he came to Massachu- 
setts and lived in Saugus, whither his 
grandfather had come forty years 
earlier. He attended the Saugus public 
schools, and in 1864 went to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, where he com- 
pleted his preparation for college. He 
entered Amherst College in 1869, but 
in 1870 he came to Harvard and 
matriculated with the Class. After his 
graduation as tenth scholar, with Phi 
Beta Kappa fellowship, Parsons studied 
for the ministry in Andover Theological 
Seminary, and was graduated three 
years later: during the years 1874-77 he 
served as a member of the School Com- 
mittee of Saugus. He was ‘‘appro- 
bated” to preach in 1876, and on Sep- 
tember 6, 1878, was ordained to the 
ministry of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church. For the next six years 
he served as acting pastor in East and 
North Woodstock, and at Killingly, 
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Connecticut. On October 16, 1878, at 
Saugus, he married Ella Jane Tenney. 
For the benefit of her health, early in 
1886, he removed his home to Denver, 
Colorado, and for six years engaged in 
the real estate business. In 1892 he 
became associated with the Denver 
Public Library, and five years later was 
made librarian: on the union of this 
library with the Denver City Library 
in 1898, he became assistant librarian 
of the united libraries, and served until 
1911. He is said to have been the 
founder and sponsor of the first open- 
shelf reading-room for children in 
America. The years 1911-18 were 
spent in various activities — the City 
Board of Charities, the County Asses- 
sor’s office, and with The Denver 
Times. During most of the World War 
period he was a worker at the head- 
quarters of the Rocky Mountain 
Branch of the American Red Cross. 
The summer of 1919 Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons spent with their daughter in 
St. Paul and in the autumn removed 
with her family to California: there 
Parsons devoted his time principally 
to the care of his wife in her invalidism. 
Mrs. Parsons died, after her long illness, 
June 9, 1923. Thereafter our classmate 
continued to live with his daughter, 
Mrs. Carol Aronovici, who with her 
husband and their two sons survives 
him. His Indian summer days were 
happy ones. To the end he remained a 
student, and lived with his books. He 
loved the great out-of-doors, and his 
garden was a joy to him. He was able 
to take extensive motor drives, and 
until within a year or two to climb the 
trails of the High Sierras. He was 
much interested in his friends and 
in his “ccrrent-events neighborhood 
class’’ For more than forty years he 
had Lived remote from “*The Yard” 
and from physical Harvard; but he 
held his Alma Mater and his class- 
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mates dear to the end. After a private 
service in his daughter’s house, at- 
tended by neighbors and friends, his 
ashes were deposited near those of his 
wife. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Dr. Walter Woodman died at his 
home, Hubbard Park, Cambridge, on 
September 4, 1928. He was seventy- 
six years old. Many years ago he was 
dangerously injured in a railway acci- 
dent, which made him an invalid for 
the rest of his life and prevented him 
from practising his profession. He 
leaves a son (Cyrus Woodman, 1907), 
two daughters, and numerous grand- 
children. 


1876 


Emor H. Haroprna, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Simon Davis died at Newton, Sep- 
tember 24, 1928. 
Mercy Elizabeth (Taylor) Davis, he 
was born at Charlestown, September 
25, 1854. He prepared for college at 
Charlestown High School; he entered 
the Harvard Law School, September, 
1878; graduated, 1880. He was 
mitted to the Suffolk bar, May 25, 
1880. In 1886 he was appointed special 
justice of the Municipal Court, Charles- 


The son of Silas and 


ad- 


town. He retired from the practice of 
law in October, 1915. He was married 
November 12, 1884, to Helen M. Gold- 
thwaite, who survives him, together 
with two daughters and a son. — Phil- 
ippe Belknap Marcou died in Paris, 
France, 1927. The son of 
Jules and Jane (Belknap) Marcou, he 
was born at Salins, France, November 
12, 1855; he prepared for college at 


June 24, 


Lycée Impérial Napoléon in Paris, and 
Dixwell’s School in Boston. He taught 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
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for a while, and took the degree of 
A.M. at Harvard in 1879. 
structor of French at Johns Hopkins 
University, 1880-83. He studied at the 
University of Berlin, and took a Ph.D. 
i8ss. 


He was in- 


He was instructor in 
Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1889-90; in- 
structor in Romance Languages, Har- 
vard University, 1893-99; assistant pro- 


there in 


fessor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, 1899-1907. Publications: 
“Der historische Infinitiv in Franzé- 
1888; “‘French Re- 
view Boston, 1898; and 
articles in various periodicals. In 1910 


vischen,”’ Berlin, 


Exercises,”’ 


he was given a mission to Mexico by 
the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1911, appointed him 
officier d’ Académie. In 1913 he gave 
lectures on the ancient language of the 
Indians of the City of Mexico at the 
Collige de France. On March 25, 1920, 
he received the official thanks of the 
Sous-Seerétaire d’Etat a lVintérieur for 
his services to France during the Great 
War. On February 17, 1923, he was 
made an officier de instruction pub- 
lique. Professor J. D. M. Ford has 
furnished the following additional in- 
formation: ‘“‘When he left Harvard he 
settled at Paris, and entered into the 
life of a French citizen. He lived at 
first on the old Ile de la Cité, and he 
a part in the civic affairs of 


who, in 


played 
Paris such as his residence there per- 
mitted him to play. He was particu- 
larly interested in benevolent institu- 
tions, and contributed large sums to an 
important foundling asylum at Paris. 
Later he moved over to the left bank, 
out into the region not far from the 
Tour Eiffel. He kept up his scholarly 
interests all this time, and was a 
leading member of the famous linguistic 
society known as the Société de Linguis- 
tique, and of the archeological and 
anthropological society known as the 
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Société d’Américanistes. In connection 
with the labors of the latter he made 
a journey to Central America to visit 
the scene of excavations that were 
then being made. Shortly before his 
death, two years ago, he presented to 
his native city of Salins, in the southeast 
of France, the monumental bust of his 
late father, the geologist, Jules Marcou. 
In honor of one of his forbears, famous 
in the history of the United States, 
namely, Admiral Belknap, he endowed 
at Harvard University the Belknap 
Prize for French Composition.” He 
never married. — Seth Perkins died at 
St. Augustine, Florida, on October 20, 
1928. He was of Cape Cod ancestry. 
He graduated at Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1876. In 1877 he was attached 
to the office of the city engineer of the 
city of Boston, in the department 
formed for the purpose of designing an 
improved system of sewerage. In 
1884-87 he was executive engineer of 
the Boston main drainage works. In 
1889-1909 he was consulting engineer 
and contractor, building a large number 
of bridges, piers, and reservoirs in and 
about Boston, together with railroad 
work and dredging operations for the 
United States Government. In 1909 he 
took a contract for the construction of 
a canal along the east coast of Florida. 
From 1913 until 1923, he was consult- 
ing engineer and contractor at St. Au- 
gustine, Florida. From July, 1923, to 
1926, he was the general manager of 
the Florida Canal and Transportation 
Company, with general offices at St. 
Augustine, Florida. He was married at 
St. John, New Brunswick, to Margaret 
Frances Scott, who survives him. 
There were three children: Alva Harold, 
Florence Genevieve Warnock, and 
Seth, Jr. — David Jay Richards died at 
Sherborn, August 14, 1928. The son of 
Benjamin and Ann Richards, he was 
born at Steuben, New York, October 
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8, 1849. He prepared for college at 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 1868- 
71. In 1888 he bought ‘‘The Hill 
Farm,”’ then abandoned, in Sherborn, 
and had lived there from 1890 until his 
death. He was proud of his farm. It 
was cleared in 1657 by John Hill, who 
came from England with his father, 
John Hill, the proprietor of Dorchester, 
and selected this spot for his homestead 
from the many hundred farms he had 
bought. Richards was married Feb- 
ruary 14, 1878, to Esther Coffin 
Loring, of Holliston. They had two 
children, Augustus Loring Richards 
(Harvard College, 1903) and Esther 
Loring Richards (Mt. Holyoke College, 
1910, Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
1915). 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, See. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Arthur Perrin died very suddenly at 
Bourne, October 8, 1928. He was born 
in Brighton, September 17, 1856, and 
was the son of Franklin and Louisa 
Charlotte (Gage) Perrin. He fitted for 
college at the Cambridge High School 
and entered Harvard in 1873 in the 
Class of 1877, with which he graduated. 
After College he spent a year tutoring 
and a few months in business in New 
York. He then returned to Boston and 
entered the publishing house of Little, 
Brown & Company, where he remained 
until 1894. He was very fond of coun- 
try life and devoted to outdoor sports 
of every sort —riding and boating, 
especially sailing and canoeing: gunning 
and fishing. He liked horses and dogs 
and had expert knowledge of their fine 
points. A few years after retiring from 
business, he bought a milk farm in 
Hopkinton, where he bred fine cattle. 
More recently he bought a very large 
farm at Squibnocket, the western end 
of Martha’s Vineyard, where he raised 
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sheep and turkeys. This place was 
notable for duck shooting and striped 
bass fishing. This sort of life was a de- 
light to him and he retained his youth- 
ful ways and point of view in a remark- 
able manner. He had inventive talent 
and took out patents on telescopic and 
microscopic spectacles and on a magni- 
fying rifle-sight. Owing to impaired 
health, by reason of bronchitis and a 
series of surgical operations, he had 
been obliged to give up his farm and to 
spend the last few winters in a warm 
climate, but had seemed much im- 
proved, when the end came in his 
sleep. On July 31, 1894, he married 
Mary Cornelia Schlesinger; they lived 
in Brookline and had two sons: John, 
°20, and Hugh, °21. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
Sears Bldg., Boston 

William Henry Potter died July 27, 
1928, at Duxbury, after a long illness. 
. After graduation he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School and then the 
Harvard Dental School, from which he 
graduated in 1885, and thereafter prac- 
tised his profession in Roxbury and 
Boston. In 1896 he was appointed Lec- 
turer of Operative Dentistry at Hlar- 
vard, in 1900 Assistant Professor of 
Operative Dentistry at the Dental 
School, and in 1904 was made Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry. In 1914 
he went to Paris and joined the staff 
of the Ambulance of the American 
Hospital at Neuilly and served with 
the American Ambulance for some 
months. In May, 1917, he accepted a 
commission in the Dental Corps of the 
United States Army and went abroad 
with Base Hospital No. 5. He spent 
nearly two years in France with the 
rmy and divided his time between 
practical work in the treatment of frac- 


ured jaws and the wounds associated 











with them, and teaching classes in the 
Dental Section of the Army Sanitary 
School at Langres. In February, 1919, ! 
he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel. j 
He returned home in April, 1919, and 
resumed his position of Professor of 
Operative Dentistry at the Harvard 
Dental School. He was made a member 
of the French Legion of Honor in recog- 
nition of exceptional services during the 
war, and received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts at Harvard Com- 
mencement in 1927. He married Mary 
Louise Allen at Newbern, North 
Carolina, June 21, 1893, who, with 
five children, survives him. — William 
Sullivan died at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, September 11, 1928, following an 
operation. He was born at Mallow, 
County Cork, Ireland, June 9, 1854. 
He was brought to Salem by his parents 
as a child and attended the public 
schools of that city. He was a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, and graduated 
from Harvard Law School in the Class 
of 1881. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1882 and for more than fifteen years 
was in the law office of Judge E. Rock- 
wood Hoar. He was appointed special 
justice of the Municipal Court of Bos- 
ton in 1899 by Governor Wolcott, and 
an associate justice in 1902 by Governor 
Crane. He was appointed a probation 
commissioner in 1908. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Athletic Association, 
Harvard Club of Boston, Wollaston 
Golf Club, Catholic Union, and the 
Charitable Irish Society. During the 
war he served as chairman of the Legal 
Advisory Board of the town of Brook- 
line. He married Louise C. Karrar at Port 
Huron, Michigan, November 15, 1904, 
whosurviveshim. They had nochildren. 
1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 


82 Main St., Concord 


F. M. Briggs has been in the hospital. 
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As a result of a slight wound of the left 
leg early in August of this year a very 
severe infection supervened and neces- 
sitated an amputation on October 18. 
He writes on October 27 that he is 
doing well and expects a speedy re- 
covery. — E. L. Houghton has moved 
from New Hampshire to New York. 
His new address is 56 South Parsons 
Boulevard, Flushing, New York. — 
Benjamin Rand was reported in a news- 
paper in September as having dis- 
covered the original draft of Locke’s 
“Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.’ — F. W. Taussig has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Bonn, Ger- 
many. — Henry Baily died at his home 
in Newton Center, September 11, 1928. 
He was born January 18, 1857, at 
Baily’s Station, near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the son of Joseph and Rebecca 
(Watson) Baily. In 1878 he took his 
A.B. at Haverford College, graduating 
fourth in the class. In the senior year 
he played on the first eleven of the 
Haverford Cricket Club. Crosman and 
Samuel Hill were in the same class. 
Of the sixteen who graduated, twelve 
were living in June, 1928, and eleven 
attended the reunion at Haverford that 
month, among them Baily and Hill. 
Baily was at Cambridge during the 
academic years 1878-79 and 1879-80, 
taking an A.B. in 1879 and an A.M. 
in 1880. He taught at Saint Mark’s 
School in the year 1880-81. In Septem- 
ber, 1881, he became tutor in Greek 
and Latin in Chauncy Hall School, and 
two years later was appointed head of 
the classical department there. He re- 
signed in 1885 and spent several years 
in study and travel, at home, and 
abroad. In January, 1889, he made his 
residence in Newton, and in October 
entered the Boston University Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar 
and opened an office in Boston. In 1896 








he was a member of the Newton Com- 
mon Council. From 1897 to 1901 he 


was a member of the Board of Aldermen 
of Newton, its vice-president in 1899, 
and its president in 1900 and 1901. 
He was a member of the Board of Asses- 
sors of Newton from 1909 until his 
death and chairman since 1918. Soon 
after he became chairman he retired 
from law practice and gave all his time 
to his work as assessor. He had been 
secretary of the Villagers Club since 
1894 and was a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Boston, the Braeburn 
Country Club, the Newton Squash- 
Tennis Club, and other organizations. 
In 1911 he published the “History of 
Crystal Lake in Newton Center, Mass.”’ 
He married at Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, December 31, 1885, Frances 
Emerson, who died August 21, 1926. — 
Edward Everett died at Monaco, 
France, August 29, 1928. He was born 
at Belmont, October 14, 1857, the son 
of Edward Brooks Everett, A.B. 50, 
M.D. °53, and Helen Cordice (Adams) 
Everett, and the grandson of Edward 
Everett of the Class of 1811. He entered 
Harvard in 1875 with the Class of 1879, 
but left College in 1878. He took the 
degree of LL.B. at Boston University in 
1884, was admitted to the Suffolk bar, 
January 23, 1884, and practised law in 
Boston. — Andrew Hall Hodgdon died 
at Dedham, September 13, 1928. He 
was born at West Cambridge, now 
Arlington, October 27, 1857, the son of 
Richard Lord and Maria Eunice (Well- 
ington) Hodgdon. Preparing for col- 
lege at the Cotting High School, he 
entered Harvard in 1875, took his A.B. 
in 1879 and his M.D. in 1883. After the 
usual hospital experience he began 
general practice at Dedham in March, 
1884. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed medical examiner for Norfolk 
County. At the time of his death he 
was still in general practice at Dedham 
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and was still medical examiner for the 
first district of the county. For twenty- 
four years he was on the School Com- 
mittee of Dedham, the last twelve years 
as chairman. He was a member of the 
Dedham Public Library Board, a 
director of the Dedham National Bank 
Mutual Fire In- 
1926 he 
elected president of the Dedham Insti- 


and of the Dedham 
surance Company. In was 
tution for Savings, of which he had 
been a trustee since 1898 and for many 
years vice-president. During the war 
he was medical member of the Local 
Exemption Board for Division No. 34. 
He served as chairman of the parish 
Old First Parish 
Church, Unitarian. In 1895 he wrote 
the Class Secretary: “‘ My life is a very 


committee of the 


busy one, and my hours of work are 
often twenty out of the twenty-four. 
taken two 
weeks’ vacation, have been to Chicago, 
to various parts of the New England 
States, and to Canada, New Brunswick, 


My journeys, during my 


-and Nova Scotia. ... My literary work 
has consisted of short papers, read 
before various medical societies. Pol- 


itics and commerce have been avoided, 
science and philanthropy encouraged.” 
Later in 
over the United States, to Europe, to 
Oahu and Hawaii, Barbados and the 
Windward Islands. He married at 
Dedham, July 11, 1888, Anna Florence 
Waldo 
Colburn, of the Supreme Judicial Court 


life he extended his travels 


Colburn, daughter of Judge 
of Massachusetts. She, with three sons 
and a daughter, survives him. The 
characterization of him by Edward 
Hale in the Class Report of 1914 re- 
mained true to the end of his life. He 
was “a ‘beloved physician’ and honored 
citizen.” 
1880 
Joun Woopsery, See. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. Bradley Gilman has returned to 
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two years’ stay in 
Europe and is living at the Hotel 
Hemenway on Westland Avenue. — F. 


Boston after a 


A. Tupper, who retired last June from 
the head mastership of the Brighton 
(Boston) High School, is now connected 
with the firm of J. W. Bowen & Co., 
investment brokers, 53 State Street, 
Boston. 
1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

In October, De Lancey Rochester 
was given a dinner in his honor by the 
Buffalo Academy of Medicine, of which 
he was founder and first president. 
Three hundred 
present. Dr. Rochester was presented 


medical men _ were 
with a larger silver pitcher, and of him 
John Lord O’Brian, the 


speaker of the evening, said: ‘He is a 


principal 


leader of men. He is possessed of the 
kindest of hearts. 
weakness of human nature, and has un- 


He understands the 


limited patience with its failings. Of 
lofty moral motives, high aspirations, 
helpfulness to those about him, he is 
the type of man we should all like to be. 
I am thankful tc have lived in the same 


generation.” — R. 


C. Sturgis is exhibit- 
ing water-color drawings made in Italy 
and England. — Baker's hosts of 
friends are rejoicing that he is at last 
able to be about once more, and to be 


seen in his familiar haunts. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, See. 

351 Marlborough St., Boston 
The usual winter dinner of the Class 
in New York has been arranged for 
December 8, at the Harvard Club. — 
The business lectures, given from the 
bequest of our classmate George H. 
Leatherbee, will be given this year at 
the Harvard School from 
September 26 to January 11 and will 
be a course upon corporation finance. 


Business 
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They will be open to any properly 
qualified business man. — C. F. Cutler, 
who has been for many years president 
of the Eastern Drug Company in Bos- 
ton, has united his company and several 
other wholesale drug houses in various 
parts of the United States with the old 
established firm of McKesson and 
Robbins, of which he becomes a vice- 
president. — Rev. John McGaw Foster 
died suddenly of heart trouble, October 
30, 1928, at Lakeville, Connecticut, 
while returning from a visit in Phila- 
delphia. Born in Bangor, Maine, in 
1860, he fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and was admitted in 
1877, but spent the following year in 
his father’s office in Bangor and entered 
Harvard with our Class in 1878. He 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, an editor of the Advocate, at 
graduation received honorable mention 
in English composition and was our 
Class poet. He then spent nearly a 
year in travel in Europe and in study 
at the University of Géttingen, and in 
the autumn entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he graduated 
in 1885 and in November was ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Worcester in company with 
our late classmate, Rev. Philip Wash- 
He at once became curate at 


deacon 


burn. 
Saint Anne’s Church at Lowell, where 
he remained a year when he was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, and in 
November, 1886, became rector of 
Saint John’s Church at Bangor, where 
he remained till the close of 1898. In 
1899 he became rector of the Church 
of the Messiah in Boston, taking upon 
his shoulders the burden of a large 
church that had a heavy debt and 
needed an active man at its head, as it 
was in a section of the city which had 
changed, and from which many of the 
church’s former parishioners had moved. 
After eight years of hard work, he saw 
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the church freed from debt and the 
building consecrated. ©n January 22, 
1922, on the twenty-third anniversary 
of the assumption of the rectorship he 
resigned, and retired from regular, 
active work, though he was always an 
active man and filled many honorary 
positions in his Church. He was at one 
time examining chaplain to the Bishop 
of Massachusetts and for many years 
a member and secretary of the standing 
committee of the diocese. He was ever 
a loyal and much-loved member of our 
Class, whom we always greeted with 
pleasure, and several times at our re- 
unions he has given us an excellent 
poem. A devout man, he had a rare 
combination of the literary, the poetic 
and the practical, and he always held 
the balance true, and these traits made 
him a successful clergyman. He was 
married January 4, 1887, at Worcester 
to Grace Greenleaf Eames of that city 
and had two children. His daughter 
Katherine died suddenly in 1910. His 
son Duncan Graham graduated from 
Harvard in 1918, received his A.M. in 
1921, and Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 
in 1923, and is now professor of chem- 
istry at Swarthmore College. During 
the last few years Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
have lived on Fresh Pond Parkway in 
Cambridge, and for many years they 
have had a summer house at Bass 
Rocks, Gloucester. For our thirtieth 
anniversary in 1912 John Foster wrote 
a beautiful poem in which he drew the 
picture of a trip he had taken across the 
continent and as he crossed the Great 
Divide, he likened it to our own lives 
at that period, and these lines in it may 
well be applied to him, 

“Round us sweep life’s choicest breezes, 

While still strong, still brave we stand, 

On the heights of fullest manhood, 

On life’s swelling plateau land. 

Yet we turn our faces from these, 

Steadfast sweeping them aside; 

For we see the grander vision, 

Here on manhood's Great Divide.” 








1883 
FREDERICK NicuHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Robert Berry Ennis was born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1861, at Decatur, Illinois, the 
son of William Henry Ennis and Louie 


Harrison Ennis. He was married 
March 22, 1904, at St. Augustine, 
Florida, to Edith Roberts Mitchell, 


who, with two daughters, survives him. 
He was prepared for college by William 
Lucas, of Cambridge, and admitted to 
Harvard in September, 1879. The four 
years following graduation he spent in 
cattle ranching in New Mexico, and the 
two years thereafter in business at 
home in Decatur, Ill. In 1889, he went 
to Chicago, and immediately started in 
the real estate business, which he fol- 
His 
Dearborn 


lowed for twenty-three years. 
office was at 181 North 
Street. He usually spent a few weeks 
each winter Having no 
children of their and Mrs. 
Ennis took three into their home, and 
‘stood toward them in loco parentium. 


in Florida. 
own, he 


Ennis came of old pioneer stock. His 
father, William H. Ennis, was a native 
of Lyons, New York, coming to Illinois 
to supervise certain portions of the con- 
struction of the Central Illinois Rail- 
road. He received as part of his pay- 
ment parcels of raw Illinois land, in 
which were great agricultural 
possibilities. These holdings were kept 


there 


in the family for many years, and 
Ennis often went to Decatur to take 
charge of them. As an undergraduate 
Ennis was not conspicuous. He had a 
circle of warm friends, among whom 
were Barnes, Belshaw, Burch, Sharp, 
and Sherwood. An intimate of those 
days speaks admiringly of his simplicity 
and sincerity. His approach was always 
direct and to the point and he hated 
hypocrisy and sham. He believed that 
righteousness and justice constituted 
the only permanent foundation of 
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society, and consequently, with such 
principles, he was later a great admirer 
of Theodore Roosevelt. In his studies 
he did not aim at high rank, but his 
leaning was toward the natural sciences. 
Ennis died at Evanston, Illinois, Au- 
gust 5, 1928. — Joseph Randolph Cool- 
idge was born May 17, 1862, at Boston, 
the son of Joseph Randolph Coolidge 
(LL.B. ’54) and Julia Gardner Cool- 
idge. He was married October 28, 1886, 
at Boston to Mary Hamilton Hill, who, 
with seven children, survives him. He 
prepared for college at Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston. He wrote for the last 
Report in part as follows: ‘‘ My life is 
happily filled with professional, civic 
and domestic interests. I have served 
for two years on a committee that re- 
vised the building laws of Brookline, 
was a member of the temporary Metro- 
politan Plan Commission, 1911, and 
been somewhat active in the 
Boston Chamber 
which I am First Vice President (1912- 
13). My son is Harvard, A.B. 1910, 
and a graduate of the Harvard Forestry 
School. Three of his brothers are at 
Groton, fitting for Harvard, and the 
youngest boy is headed the same way. 
My eldest daughter is the wife of 
Henry H. Richards (’98) and there is a 
grandson, Henry H. Richards, Jr., born 
at Groton March 15, 1911.’ At the 
time of his death he was a trustee of 
New Hampshire State Library and 
Trustee and Treasurer of the Sandwich 
(New Hampshire) Public Library. In 
1917 he was named by President Wilson 


have 
of Commerce, of 


as New England representative of the 
National Library War Council. In 
speaking of his library work, C. F. D. 
Belden, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library, said: ‘‘ Alert, sure, serene, and 
always simple and sincere, he inevitably 
strengthened the power of one’s per- 
sonality; he brought forth the zeal for 
greater effort, the ability to carry on 
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beyond one’s previous goal.’’ Coolidge 
died at Sandwich, New Hampshire, 
August 8, 1928. — During the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
in Washington, in October, among 
some forty courses of conferences given 
on subjects believed to be of particular 
help to church workers, Brackett con- 
ducted three conferences on youth and 
social conduct, to a group, which was 
comparatively large, of mature and re- 
sponsive persons. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Louis Valcoulon LeMoyne died in 
Stamford, Connecticut, July 28, 1928. 
He was born in Chicago, Illinois, Janu- 
ary 4, 1860, the son of John Valcoulon 
and Julia (Murray) LeMoyne. While 
in College he was prominently active in 
athletics, especially in baseball. He was 
a member of the freshman nine and 
for the remaining three years of the 
Varsity nine, of which he was captain 
in the senior year. After graduating, he 
entered the legal profession and prac- 
tised patent law for about ten years in 
Chicago. He then changed his profes- 
sion to that of landscape architect. He 
passed three years in Italy, France, 
Germany, and England, studying that 
profession and then practised for many 
years in Chicago until ill health forced 
him to retire. He published a book 
entitled ‘“‘Country Residences in Eu- 
rope and America,” describing, with 
illustrations, many of the most interest- 
ing country residences in various parts 
of Europe and America. — A portrait 
of Professor H. J. Cox has been placed 
in the office of the Geographic Society 
of Chicago in the Field Museum. 
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1885 
Henry M. WitutraMs, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The William H. Baldwin Prize for 
1927 was awarded by the National 
Municipal League last year to Thomas 
A. McGovern, Harvard ’29. — The 
A. D. Corey Fellowship in Classical 
Archeology of $25,000 has been estab- 
lished at Harvard by the will of his 
mother, D. Loraine P. Corey. — G. D. 
Cushing presided as president at the 
fiftieth year anniversary dinner of the 
Massachusetts Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Children at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. October 17. — G. E. Foss 
made a Hoover speech at Stockbridge 
in early November. — Arthur Keith is 
a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences and is chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council of that body. 
— The dates of the William Belden 
Noble lectures for this year are Decem- 
ber 7, 14, and January 11, 18, and 25. 
Rev. George Alexander Johnston Ross, 
Professor of Homiletics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, will de- 
liver them. — G. R. Nutter published 
an excellent two-column letter on the 
real issues of the campaign in the 
Boston Herald of October 11, 1928. — 
Dr. R. R. Robinson is making a spe- 
cialty of turkey raising on his Wake- 
field, Rhode Island, farm. — E. T. San- 
ford has purchased a summer home at 


Nantucket. — B. B. Thayer was on the 
committee of the engineers for the 
Hoover group. — Dr. W.S. Thayer has 


been promoted to the grade of com- 
mander in the French Legion of Honor. 
On November 10 he was given the 
honorary degree Doctor Honoris Causa 
at the University of Paris. — Colonel 
S. E. Winslow, chairman of the Federal 
Board of Mediation, on October 10 ad- 
vised with Mr. Hoover concerning the 
condition of the Republican campaign 
in Massachusetts. —H. M. Williams 
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spoke at the annual conference of the 
Associated Clubs of the University of 
Pennsylvania, held at Boston on No- 
vember 9. — Samuel Smart Watson died 
at New York City September 24, 1928. 
He was born at Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, June 20, 1861, the son of 
Edwin Moody and Mary Ann (Smart) 
Watson. He prepared for College at 
Lawrence Academy, Groton. In Col- 
lege he played on the freshman nine 
and was a member of the Pi Eta, Fi- 
nance Club, and Harvard Union. He 
was awarded the Cobden Club Prize 
Medal for an essay on ‘‘ How Shall We 
After 
a few months’ study of political science 


Reduce the Surplus Revenue?”’ 


he turned to the law and was admitted 
to the bar in Kansas City, where he 
practised for a number of years, at 
first as a member of the law partnership 
of Waters and Watson in New York. 
Later he practised for about thirty 
years either alone or as the senior of the 
firm of Watson and Raymond. He was 
unmarried. 


1888 

Henry S. WarDNER, See. 

160 Front St., New York City 
J. I. Bennett is chief examiner of the 
Massachusetts Land Court. — Dr. F. S. 
Cate writes from Los Angeles that, 
having practised medicine over thirty 
years, he has retired from active prac- 
tice and now limits himself to office 
work. — S. R. H. Codman has returned 
long sojourn in Europe. — 
a biography of the 


from a 
“Jubilee Jim,” 
notorious James Fisk, by the late R. H. 
Fuller, published by The Macmillan 
Company, has been favorably noticed 
in the book reviews.— Dr. G. A. 
Goebel, who has been chiefly engaged in 
industrial surgery for insurance com- 
panies, is now in general medical prac- 
tice in Chicago. — E. B. Gordon is still 
in Europe, where he is following literary 
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pursuits. — M. J. Holland is assistant 
attorney at the United States Marine 
Corps Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
— F. W. Knowles is vice-president and 
executive editor of the Intercounty 


Law Record Publishing Company, 
which publishes a law journal at 
Newark, New Jersey. — W. A. Leahy’s 
address is 523 Fourth Street, South 
Boston. He is specializing in the prepa- 
ration of reports and articles which re- 
quire particular investigation and re- 
search. Among his latest works are 
“The Story of the Union Savings 
Bank” and “The Story of the Films.” 
— Dr. E. A. Pease’s address is 659 St. 
John Avenue, Pasadena, California. — 
Edmund Platt, vice-governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has been re- 
appointed by President Coolidge for a 
term of ten years from August 10, 1928. 
—Lynde Sullivan has been chosen 
president of the New Hampshire So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. — According to 
latest reports I. R. Thomas is still 
abroad. His address is care of Morgan 
& Cie, Paris. — T. T. Wells is senior 
partner in the law firm of Wells & 
Moran, with offices at 68 William 
Street, New York City. He is still 
Consul-General of Roumania and is at 
present abroad. — F. C. Woodman’s 
address this winter is 426 Newbury 
Street, Boston. — Richard Percy Chit- 
tenden, an experienced practitioner of 
municipal law, died at his home at 
Tokeneke, 
September 16, 1928, after a long illness. 
He was born June 12, 1866, at Brook- 
lyn, New York, the son of Richard 
Handy and Lucy Lee (Brace) Chitten- 


Darien,’ Connecticut, on 


den. He received his early education at 
private schools and in the preparatory 
department of the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute. Entering upon the col- 
legiate course at that institution, he 
graduated in 1887 and was the vale- 
dictorian of his class, receiving the de- 
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gree of A.B. from the University of the 
State of New York. He entered Har- 
vard College as a senior in September, 
1887, registering from Brooklyn. The 
following June he received his Harvard 
A.B. with the Class of 1888. The next 
three years he was a student in the 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated in June, 1891, with the 
degree of LL.B. As a senior in Harvard 
College he roomed at 17 Lowell Street: 
as a law student he roomed at 140 
Mount Auburn Street. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Suffolk County in 
1891 and had an office in the Tremont 
Building in Boston for two years. He 
next practised law for two years in 
Chicago. Going then to New York 
City, he entered the office of Davies, 
Stone & Auerbach, and from 1895 to 
1898 was counsel for the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Railroad Company. From 1898 
to 1902 he was assistant corporation 
counsel of the City of New York. On 
April 1, 1903, he became a member of 
the law firm of Field & Chittenden. 
On January 1, 1908, he received the 
appointment of assistant corporation 
counsel of the City of New York in 
charge of contract litigation and con- 
tinued his connection with the law 
work of the municipal government until 
September, 1918. In recent years he 
had an office for private law practice at 
165 Broadway, New York City, and 
until lately had maintained a winter 
residence in Brooklyn. Chittenden cus- 
tomarily attended the dinners of the 
Class at the Harvard Club of New 
York, but rarely appeared at other 
Class reunions. He was a member of 
various clubs and bar associations and 
was a trustee of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. He married in Mon- 
treal, Canada, January 28, 1892, Louise 
Gertrude Fisher. Mrs. Chittenden and 
two sons, Vernon Brace Chittenden, of 
the Class of 1915, and Lloyd Percy 
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Chittenden, of the Class of 1916, sur- 
vive. The late Jonathan Brace Chit- 
tenden, of the Class of 1889, was a 
brother. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrau, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

Richard Winslow Nutter died at 
South Harpswell, Maine, August 12, 
1928. He died suddenly of heart 
failure while in bathing. His home was 
at Brockton. Soon after his graduation 
he took up the study of law in the office 
of Robert O. Harris, ’77, in East Bridge- 
water, where Nutter was a member of 
the School Committee. In 1896 he 
moved to Brockton and formed a 
partnership with Charles C. King, ’85. 
Nutter had been assistant district 
attorney for the Southern District of 
Massachusetts, a trustee of the East 
Bridgewater Savings Bank, and a di- 
rector of the Plymouth Trust Company, 
Brockton. He was born at East 
Bridgewater, April 17, 1869, the son 
of Isaac Newton and Anna Maria 
(Latham) Nutter, and prepared at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. In 1905 he 
married Alice G. Moore of Chicopee; 
she survives, with two sons. — Wallace 
Asahel Parker, M.D. (Univ. Mich.) 
*92, died at Auburn, May 26, 1928. 
He was ill for a short time only. He 
was born at Wilmington, Vermont, 
September 7, 1864, the son of Francis 
W. and Emily (Gore) Parker, and pre- 
pared at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After receiving his medical degree, he 
practised his profession in Stoneham 
and subsequently in Fiskdale. He 
leaves no near relatives. — Charles 
Allen Whiting, Grad. ’91-92, M.D. 
(Columbia) ’96, died at New York 
City, October 5, 1928. After leaving 
the Graduate School, he spent a year 
as a chemist with the Kansas City 
Smelting Company, Argentine, Kan- 
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sas. Then he took up the study of 
medicine and had practised his profes- 
sion in New York City since 1899; he 
was connected with several hospitals. 
He was born at Boston, February 12, 
1870, the son of Charles Allen and 
Mary Ann (Wheeler) Whiting, and 
prepared at the Boston Latin School. 
He was unmarried. — F. H. Hitchcock 
is the owner of the Daily Citizen of 
Tucson, Arizona. His headquarters 
are in New York City, where his 
address is 1 East 60th Street. — An- 
drew Oliver, A.M. ’95, recently gave 
some illustrated lectures at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine.— The address of 
G. W. Priest 
Pfleger Tanning Company, Waukegan, 
Illinois. — Adeline R. Nichols, daugh- 
ter of A. B. Nichols, was married, 
October 3, to Charles F. Moore, Jr. 
(Dartmouth) ’25.— Matthew Luce’s 
daughter Alice was married to William 
Byrd, Jr., October 20, at Cohasset. 


is care of the Griess- 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 


Inc., have recently published ‘*‘ Master 
Makers of the Book,”’ by William Dana 
Orcutt. This book completes the 
trilogy, of which “In Quest of the 
Perfect Book” and ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Books”’ were the first two parts. — 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company.—J. C. 
Hubbard has resigned as Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. He was Assistant in Sur- 
gery in 1903-04 and from 1906 to 1913; 
Associate in Surgery, 1913-19 
1921-24, when he was appointed 
Clinical Professor. — R. B. Greenough 
is a regent of the American College of 
Surgeons. — E. B. Dane’s 240-foot 
yacht Vanda was launched at Bath, 


and 
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Maine, October 3.—P. L. Spalding 
has been appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Boston Association of Harvard 
*92 in place of G. L. Batchelder, who 
has resigned. — James William Bre- 
haut died at his home in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, October 5, 1928, 
after a lingering illness. He was born 
at Murray Harbor South, Prince 
Edward Island, July 7, 1863. His 
parents were Thomas Smith Brehaut 
and Janet (Clow) Brehaut. After 
graduating from Dalhousie College at 
Halifax, Noya Scotia, in 1891, he 
attended Harvard for a year, receiving 
the degree of A.B. in 1892. 
tering College he had taught for five 
years in ungraded schools, and after 


Before en- 


graduating from Harvard he continued 
as a teacher. He was located succes- 
sively at Westerly, Rhode Island, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts, and 
Manchester, New Hampshire. In the 
two first-named places he was engaged 
chiefly in high-school teaching, being 
vice-principal of the high school in 
Westerly, and principal of the high 
school and superintendent of Schools 
in North Attleboro. He resigned the 
latter position in 1907 to take charge 
of the Bryant and Stratton Business 
College in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, which he had recently bought. 
He wrote in his Class Report that he 
enjoyed “‘the change from the ham- 
pered conditions usually surrounding 
public school work to the comparative 
freedom that goes with the proprietor- 
ship of a business college.’’ He was 
always interested in his Harvard Class 
and was a constant attendant at all 
reunions. December 27, 1892, he was 
married to Annabell Hawkins at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. She survives him, 
with two sons, Wilfred Hawkins Bre- 
haut (Harvard, 1918) and _ Ellert 
James Brehaut (1918). — William 
Bainbridge Greenleaf died at Mont- 
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clair, New Jersey, May 2, 1928. He 
was born at Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 13, 1867, the son of William L. and 
Fanny Elizabeth (Thayer) Greenleaf. 
He attended the Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1888-91. He distinguished 
himself in bicycle racing during these 
years and was president of the Cycling 
Association in the first two years of its 
existence (1890 and 1891). After leav- 
ing College he. engaged in manu- 
facturing in various places. From 
1920 until his death he was superin- 
tendent of the East Orange (New 
Jersey) plant of the Animate Toy 
Company. In 1900 he was married to 
Alice Marion Sayles, daughter of Rus- 
sell Thomas and Marion (Dumm) 
Sayles, who survives him with one son, 
Kenneth Thayer Greenleaf. — Dr. 
Wallace Asahel Parker is reported to 
have died at his home in Auburn, 
Massachusetts, of cerebral embolism, 
May 26, 1928, at the age of sixty-four. 
He was a graduate of the University of 
Michigan Medical School in 1892, 
settled in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the following year and joined the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. For 
fifteen years after 1898 he left the so- 
ciety. Rejoining from Medford in 
1913, he practised in the following 
places in the order named: Bethlehem, 
Bartlett, Gorham, New Hampshire; 
Dighton, Charlestown, Manchaug, 
Charlemont, Massachusetts; Lisbon, 
New Hampshire; Dorchester, Fiskdale, 
Auburn, Charlestown, Becket, and 
Auburn, Massachusetts. (From the 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
October 18, 1928.) Parker studied at 
Harvard in the years 1885-86, 1888-91. 
He received his degree of A.B. in 1891, 
but regarded himself as a member of 
the Class of 1892. He was born at Wil- 
mington, Vermont, September 7, 1864, 
and was the son of Francis William and 
Emily Jane Parker. He prepared for 
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college at Phillips Exeter Academy. — 
Andrew Henry Patterson died Sep- 
tember 9, 1928, at Little Boar’s Head, 
New Hampshire. The end was sudden, 
the cause being coronary occlusion. 
For some months he had been unwell, 
and having secured a leave of absence 
from his work as dean of the School of 
Applied Science at the University of 
North Carolina, he was enjoying a quiet 
vacation in New Hampshire. He was 
born at Salem, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 28, 1870, the son of Rufus 
Lenoir and Mary Elizabeth (Fries) 
Patterson. He attended the University 
of North Carolina, receiving the de- 
grees of Ph.B. and B.E. in 1891. He 
attended Harvard in 1891-93, receiving 
the degree of A.B. in 1892 and the 
degree of A.M. in 1893. In 1927 he was 
awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science by the University of 
Georgia. In October and November of 
1893 he was a student in the Westing- 
house Electric Works at Pittsburgh. 
From November, 1893, to August, 
1894, he was an electrician with the 
Consolidated Traction Company, in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. In Sep- 
tember, 1894, he became instructor in 
physics in the University of Georgia. 
He was promoted to be adjunct 
professor of physics and _ electrical- 
engineering in June, 1897; and he be- 
came professor and head of the depart- 
ment of physics and astronomy in June, 
1898. In 1908 he was called to the 
chair of physics in the University of 
North Carolina, where he was elected 
dean of the School of Applied Science 
in 1911. He was married, in 1897, to 
Eleanor Spurrier Alexander, who sur- 
vives him, with two children. His 
daughter, Mary Fries Patterson, is now 
Mrs. Samuel James Fisher, of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. His son, How- 
ard Alexander Patterson (Harvard 
1921, Medical School 1925), is practis- 
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ing surgery in New York. — James 
Everett Young died July 31, 1928. He 
had attended a meeting at the Church 
of the New Jerusalem in the afternoon 
and was entering a garage to drive home 


in his car when he dropped to the floor 
and died at once. He born 
August 24, 1870, the second son of 
James A. and Emma Augusta (Gore) 
Young. His great-grandfather, Thomas 
Young, of Dorsetshire, England, who 
served in the British army, came to 


was 


Boston and was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Swedenborgian Church in 
Boston and James was of the fourth 
generation represented in the church. 
He received his preparation for college 
in the Boston Latin School and entered 
Harvard in 1888 and was graduated in 
the Class of 1892. 
Harvard Law School and was gradu- 
ated in 1894, although before this time 


He then entered the 


he had been admitted to practise law 
in Massachusetts. He 
September 20, 1897, to Grace Cutler, 
one son, Cutler 
Young, survives him. He was a zealous 


was married 


who, with Edward 
and untiring student in his own pro- 
fession and held it in such esteem that 
no one could unrebuked suggest that 
even the law had its quibbling or illogi- 
cal procedures. He worked steadily at 
his profession all his life with success. 
He had many poor clients of foreign 
birth spoke and_ understood 
English with difficulty. They came to 


who 


him, one sending another, because they 
could trust him. He dealt kindly and 
gently with the ignorant and erring and 
his sincerity was as evident to them as 
it was to his more fortunate friends. He 
was deeply religious and carried his 
beliefs into of life — 
bearing with fortitude the lasting grief 


every relation 
of having his only son a lifelong invalid. 
He was a prominent member of his 
church, where he taught in the Sunday 


School from the time he was a law 
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student and was for twenty years a 
clerk of the Boston Society of the New 
Jerusalem. He was a director of the 
Massachusetts New Church Union and 
was trustee of several church funds and 
wrote several essays published in The 
New Church Review. He was interested 
in a wide range of subjects and could 
talk well on them, but was always 
modest in advancing his own opinions. 
His classmates will long remember his 
kindly 


present at most of our reunions and we 


tall spare frame and smile 
may be sure that we have lost an able 
and E. W. C. — Kay 
Wood was born in Chicago February 
28, 1871, and died there October 8, 


1928. He wasa son of Samuel E. Wood, 


good friend. 


a leading commission merchant at the 
Union Stock Yards, and Mary (Stough) 
Wood. He was prepared for college at 
the Harvard School in Chicago. In his 
college course he attained fair rank in 
his studies, was prominently identified 
with the musical clubs, and by his acts 
of graciousness and his interest in and 
devotion to his fellows, made for him- 
self a host of friends. On graduation, 
with Leverett Thompson he traveled in 
Europe for a year, matriculating at the 
University of Berlin and spending the 
winter there, afterwards going to Italy, 
France and Greece. Coming home, he 
entered Northwestern Law School and 
was admitted to the Illinois Bar in 
1895. 
with 
general counsel of the National Packing 
and then, twenty-three 
years ago, he joined the firm which his 
His work in large 


For ten years he practised law 


increasing success, becoming 


Company, 


father had founded. 
measure consisted in financing live 
stock operators, an adventure ordi- 
narily profitable, but extremely haz- 
ardous during the deflation which fol- 
lowed the War. Wood became the close 
friend not only of the leaders in the in- 


dustry but among the rank and file, 
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There was no more limit to his industry 
than there was to his loyalty to friends. 
He traveled widely and understand- 
ingly and took pride in an economic 
forecasting pamphlet which he pub- 
lished from time to time. As a younger 
had been effective in local 
politics, routing a “‘boss’’ whose posi- 
tion had seemed secure. Later, he 
changed his interest and helped in Re- 


man he 


publican politics, especially in matters 
of national conventions. He was a 
close friend and strong supporter of 
General Leonard Wood. During the 
War he worked for Liberty Loans and 
the various war charities. To the Har- 
vard men of his generation, Kay Wood 
was the symbol of hospitality, enter- 
tainment and enthusiasm. At dinners 
of the local clubs, of the Class, of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, and before 
captain 
and the king. He could not help being 
very fond of his friends; he idealized 
He loved to see 
them in company and he insisted on 
He was never too 


and after dinners, he was the 


and idolized them. 


their enjoyment. 
tired to lead in a cheer, start a song, 
make a whimsical speech, or rally the 
deserters. He brought to every gather- 
ing the comic texts of the world and 
with his dramatic skill and personal 
For all this 
he was greatly loved and he lived his 
life joyously and generously. It was 
his habit to go to work very early on 


charm illuminated them. 


Monday mornings. Driving alone, his 
car crashed into the abutments of a 
viaduct. There were no eyewitnesses. 
married to Mary Ripple, 
daughter of the late William Alexander 
Ida Helen (Swan) Ripple, at 
Chicago, in July, 1914. He left two 
children, Mary and Kay, Jr. 


He was 
and 


He was 
intensely devoted to his family and 
took the deepest interest in the educa- 
tion of his children. He lived in a 
lovely, hospitable home at Hinsdale, 
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about twenty-five miles west of the 
city. — M. D. F. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Louis Adams Frothingham died 
peacefully in his sleep of heart failure 
aboard his yacht at North Haven, 
Maine, during the early watches of the 
morning of Thursday, August 23, 1928. 
The evening before, when he and Mrs. 
Frothingham dined ashore with friends, 
he had never seemed in better health 
and spirits, and planned to return the 
following day for the out-of-doors 
activities which he so much enjoyed. 
It was thus without any premonition 
whatever that the sad tidings from 
North Haven came the next morning 
with such a grievous shock to every one. 
With the members of the Class then 
widely scattered, only a few were able 
to attend the simple and impressive 
service held two days later at noon on 
Saturday, August 25, at the Unity 
Church in North Easton. Rer-esen- 
tatives of the State, the Nation, and of 
Harvard, all of which he had served so 
efficiently for years, were there to 
mourn his loss, while the tributes paid 
to his memory by the public and by his 
innumerable friends bespoke the ad- 
miration and affection felt for him as a 
brilliant scholar, a noted athlete, as one 
who had given his services to his 
country in two wars, who had been dis- « 
tinguished as a legislator in the Com- 
monwealth and in the halls of Congress, 
and who, throughout his versatile 
career, had singularly endeared himself 
to countless numbers by the extraordi- 
nary magnetism of his quiet personal- 
ity. The rare quality of his mind, the 
strength and righteousness of his char- 
acter, his spirit of service and sacrifice, 
and his eminent efficiency in varied 
fields were his by right of rich inheri- 
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tances. Few in this country possessed 
a longer and more distinguished Ameri- 
can lineage than he — his ancestral 
lines through both his father and mo- 
ther going back to William Bradford, 
five times governor of the Plymouth 
Colony, and to the Reverend John 
Cotton, the famous preacher of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, while during the long 
years since then there were many others 
of his forbears who were leaders in their 
day, notably Colonel Nathaniel Salton- 
stall, a commanding officer of the Col- 
and the Peter C. 
Brooks, merchant prince and philan- 


ony, Honorable 
thropist of Boston, who was Frothing- 
great-grandfather. 
ham’s father, Thomas Brooks Froth- 


ham’s Frothing- 
ingham, was also a prominent merchant 
of Boston, 
Pearson Lunt Frothingham, was the 
daughter of the Reverend William P. 
Lunt, of Quincy. It was at their coun- 
try estate in Jamaica Plain that Louis 


while his mother, Anne 


Frothingham was born on July 13, 1871, 
and it was there and in Boston that 
he passed his boyhood days, spend- 
ing two years at the Roxbury Latin 
School and later going to Adams 
Academy in Quincy to prepare for 
college. When he entered Harvard in 
1889, he immediately became promi- 
nent as an athlete, playing on the vic- 
torious freshman football team 
being a substitute the three following 
years on the Varsity team, while in the 
spring of his freshman year he was 
the 
freshman baseball team, but soon there- 
after received the signal distinction of 


and 


not only appointed captain of 


playing on the Varsity with men whose 
names are still magical in Harvard base- 
ball The unusual honor of 
being captain of the Varsity team in 
two successive years was accorded him 


annals. 


in his junior and senior years, not only 
because of his dependability and oft- 
times brilliancy as a ball player, but 
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more especially by reason of his gift as 
an organizer, for his ability to recognize 
skill in others, and for his unfailing im- 
partiality. Not only were both of these 







teams victorious over their most for- 





midable opponents, but the later one — 





that of his senior year —is still re- 
garded as one of the most famous teams 
With heavy de- 
mands upon his time as an outstanding 





Harvard ever had. 


athlete and as one of the most socially 
prominent and popular men in College, 


where he was a member of all the 
leading clubs and societies, it was not ) 
possible for him to be a close, hard 
student as well, yet he was an extraor- 


dinarily good student and was recog- 
nized as one of the able scholars in his 


Class. He was second marshal of his 
Class at graduation. After leaving 
College in 1893,.he entered the Harvard ) 


Law School, and though, during his 
first year there, he gave much of his 
time as a member of the Athletic 
Association, he did the heavy prescribed 
law work with marked 
During the fifteen years intervening 
between his graduating from the Law 
School in 1896 and his election in 1921 
to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, his life was so crowded with 


distinction. 


accomplishments in varied fields of 
activity that scarcely more than an 
enumeration of them can be 
pressed into the prescribed limits of 
this article. After two years of active 
practice in the office of Judge John 
Lowell, he became assistant attorney 
in the office of the Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners, but on the outbreak of 
the Spanish War in April, 1898, ob- 
tained a commission as second lieuten- 
ant in the United States Marine Corps, 
sailed shortly afterwards for the West 
Indies, and served throughout the war 
in the Cuban blockade. Upon his re- 
turn after the close of the war, his 
deepening interest in government in- 


com- 
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duced him to turn from law to politics, 
and in 1901 he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. Soon recognized there as a 
man of the highest principles and as a 
vigorous thinker, he was appointed to 
the important committees on Taxation, 
Banks and Banking, and made chair- 
man of the Committee on Street Rail- 
ways. Such was the confidence re- 
posed in his ability, his impartiality, 
and his fair-mindedness that in 1904 
he was chosen Speaker of the House, 
holding that important office for two 
In 1905 he was selected by the 
Republicans as their strongest candi- 
date for Mayor of Boston, but even 
his popularity and his vigorous cam- 
paign could not avail in such a Demo- 
In 1908 he became 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Common- 


years. 


cratic stronghold. 


wealth, and served until 1911, when he 
was the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Here again he made a vigorous 
campaign, but since the political tide, 
not only in the State, but in the coun- 
try, that year was strongly Demo- 
cratic, he was defeated by a small 
plurality. It was during his second 
year as Speaker of the House in 1905 
that he was elected for a six-year term 
as an Overseer of Harvard, reélected 
in 1912 for a second term of six years, 
and still again for six years in 1920. 
During the two academic years of 
1913-15 he was a lecturer at Harvard 
on Government of Massachusetts — a 
course which embraced not only state 
and city government and legislative 
procedure, but that much older form of 
a self-governing people that still pre- 
vails in New England, the Town Meet- 
ing. In 1917 he was colonel of the 13th 
Regiment of the Massachusetts State 
Guard, and soon after this country 
entered the World War he went to 
France as one of a commission to 
establish a bureau for Massachusetts 
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soldiers and sailors, was commissioned 
a major in the American army, and 
served abroad for some time after the 


Armistice. When he returned to this 
country, he reéntered his chosen field 
of politics, and since, following his mar- 
riage on May 8, 1916, to Miss Mary 
Shreve Ames, he had changed his resi- 
dence from Boston to North Easton, he 
was elected in 1920 as a Representative 
from the Fourteenth District to Con- 
gress. The prestige that he took with 
him, his known ability, his knowledge 
of government, his capacity for hard 
work, and his high principles soon won 
for him a position of standing and 
influence. He was appointed a member 
of the important Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and in time won, through 
seniority and proved efficiency, a high 
rank on the list of committees. During 
the last session of Congress he was ac- 
corded the further distinction of being 
appointed to the all-powerful Com- 
mittee on Rules, and was therefore in a 
position to wield a far-reaching influ- 
ence in determining what legislation 
should come before the House for de- 
bate and enactment. He was thus, at 
the time of his death, becoming more 
and more a power in national councils 
andin international affairs. Wherever 
he was associated with others he repre- 
sented unfailingly the best traditions 
of his State, his country, and his uni- 
versity. In giving him to the Nation, 
Massachusetts and Harvard gave of 
the best they had. And the Class of 
1893! On the occasion of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in 1918, its members 
paid him the highest tribute they could 
by choosing him to be the Chief Mar- 
shal at Commencement. On that day, 
as he stood in an elevated position and 
called off the order of the classes and 
later led through the Yard the long 
procession of graduates, of recipients of 
high honorary degrees, and of men of 
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national and international fame, his 
classmates, watching him in admira- 
tion, felt that they had given their 
best to Harvard. And ten years later 
—only last June —at the official 
dinner on the occasion of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the Class, when he 
rose at the head table to speak to his 
one hundred classmates gathered there, 
they, too, rose and greeted him as the 
one they honored and loved the most, 
and listened intently as he dwelt in his 
quiet, delightful cherished 
memories of their undergraduate days. 
The memory of him as he stood there 
that evening, rich in achievement, rich 


way on 


in the affections of every one, but 
modest withal, will ever be vivid in 


the minds and hearts of his classmates. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 

John Bayard Kirkpatrick died at sea 
September 10, 1928. He was born at 
Newark, New Jersey, May 1, 1872, the 
son of Andrew and Alice (Condit) Kirk- 
patrick, and prepared at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire. In 
1916 he married Amy Easton, of New 
York City. He practised law in New 
Jersey from 1898 until 1909, when he 
gave up active practice and thereafter 
devoted his attention chiefly to the 
Neptune Meter Company, of which he 
was secretary, although he maintained 
a law office at Newark. Kirkpatrick 
had been ill for some time. At its 
annual meeting in June the Class sent 
him in the hospital, by the secretary, a 
message of affection and good cheer. 
— T. F. Currier, assistant librarian of 
Harvard College Library, has been 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Cataloguing and Classification of the 
American Library Association. — The 
Reverend W. B. Whitney has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Massachusetts 
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State Prison to succeed the Reverend 
M. J. Murphy. Whitney has been 
Protestant chaplain at the prison since 
1914. — O. L. Stevens is editor of the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger, address: 382 
North Street, North 
W. P. Hapgood, on October 28, spoke 
at the Ford Hall Forum of Boston on 
‘An Experiment in Workers’ 
trol.”? He has been for years president 
of the Columbia Conserve Company of 
Indianapolis. In 1917 he devised a new 


Weymouth. — 


Con- 


program for the conduct of the com- 
pany, which is run as an experiment in 
what he calls industrial democracy. 
Profit-sharing is a feature of the plan 
with provision for increasing and ulti- 
mately securing the complete control of 
the concern by those directly engaged 
If this seems a scheme 
too ideal for our sordid world, it may 
be noted that after a run of over ten 
years the company has been a financial 
success. — W. A. Dupee has been for 
years the senior partner in a company 
under the name of Dupee, Meadows 
and Bradley, engaged particularly in 
the foreign wool business. The firm has 
office at 


in production. 


recently moved to a new 
253 Summer Street, Boston. — E. L. 
Walker, Professor of Tropical Medi- 
cine at the University of California 
Medical School, recently returned 
from a fourteen months’ stay in Hono- 
lulu, where, at the invitation of the 
United States Public Health Service, he 
carried on investigations as to the cause 
of leprosy. — The Class will evidently 
be well represented in the third gener- 
ation. The following classmates an- 
nounce the marriage of either sons or 
daughters: Constance Jewett Cheney, 
daughter of G. C. Cheney, to Clifford 
Wellington Healy, August 18, at Salem; 
Ruth Driver, daughter of W. R. Driver, 
to Edward George Lowry, Jr., August 
23, at Milton; Josephine Rose Bullock 
to Roger Wolcott Converse, Septem- 
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ber 8, at Paris, France; Marcia Noyes 
Stevens, daughter of O. L. Stevens, to 
Henry Waldo Foote, Jr., October 22, at 
Boston. For some _ unaccountable 
reason the Secretary failed to announce 
the marriage of Alfred Ostheimer, son 
of M. Ostheimer, to Elizabeth Grey, 
June 30, at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. — The following changes of 
address should be noted: Benjamin 
Minge Duggar, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin; Frank 
Lemuel Fullam, 44 Westcott Road, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Alexander 
Hutchins, 13 Mason Street, Salem; 
Henry Chouteau Dyer, 1423 Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Richard Percival Hood, 1 
Rue Neuve, Vineuil-St.-Firmin, Oise, 
France; Henry Richardson Linville, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
James Edwin Lough, 601 W. 115th 
Street, New York City; Charles Au- 
gustus Soch, Overman Cushion Tire 
Company, Belleville, New Jersey; 
George Thomas Weitzel, 510 Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Jere New- 
ton Wentworth, 35 Williams Street, 
Brookline; Bulkeley Wells, Hobart 
Building, San Francisco, California (his 
legal and fixed address is still Telluride, 
Colorado); Philip Wycoff Wrenn, 24 
Federal Street, Boston. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 


30 State St., Boston 

The Secretary is always grateful for 
voluntary contributions of news of 
classmates. — H. A. Bull has been re- 
elected president of the University of 
Buffalo Alumni Association. — 
H. H. Chamberlin is the author of “Sir 
Aldengar, or the Dragon and the 
Merlion,’”’ a narrative poem based on 
the old English ballad of Sir Aldengar. 
Chamberlin has chosen Norway in the 
era of its conversion to Christianity as 


Law 
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the place and time of the poem. It is a 
book of 81 pages, published by the 
Cornhill Publishing Company, Boston. 
— J. H. Lewis was elected, on Septem- 
ber 6, president of the North Dakota 
State Bar Association. He has prac- 
tised law in Minot, North Dakota, for 
more than twenty-five years. — W. R. 
Peabody has been elected a director of 
the Fiduciary Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. — A new book in the ‘Project 
Series,’ edited by R. W. Stimson, has 
recently been published by The Mac- 
millan Company. This is the fourth in 
the series. The first was a book by 
Stimson entitled ‘“‘ Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education.’’ Stimson originated 
the ‘“‘home project’’ method of teach- 
ing, designed to combine the learning 
activities of the day in school with the 
problems and practices encountered in 
productive work out of school. — The 
Harvard Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion has presented to the Law School 
a portrait, by Hopkinson, of E. H. 
Warren, Weld Professor of Law. — W. 
S. Youngman was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts November 
6, 1928. 


1896 


Joun J. Hayes, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

T. S. Williams is a partner in the re- 
cently organized firm of Williams and 
Cooper, lawyers, 560 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He was 
formerly a partner of the firm of Wil- 
liams and Williams which was recently 
dissolved. — G. N. Lewis, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Cali- 
fornia, received last June the honorary 
degree of S.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin. — A. A. Shurtleff has been 
appointed by Governor Fuller, of 
Massachusetts, a member of the 
Special Commission recently created 
by the State Leg'slature to provide 
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means and methods of making the 
Charles River Basin safe, suitable, and 
active for recreation. — Changes of 
address: E. F. Champney, Cologne 
Court, Lietch Road, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Rev. W. F. Lord, 18 Tracy Street, 
Buffalo, New York; F. H. Pratt, 
Wellesley Farms; George Thomas, 
1317 E. South Temple Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scarrer, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

C. N. Bliss has been elected a di- 
rector of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad to succeed the 
late Howard Elliott, ’81.—M. N. 
Fernald, Fisher Professor of Natural 
History at Harvard, is the author of an 
article entitled ‘‘ Unverified Geographic 
Ranges,” published in the August 17 
issue of Science. — R. E. Olds, now in 
Paris, was present at the dinner which 
was given in Paris by Secretary Kellogg 
to statesmen of fifteen leading nations. 
—A. Z. Reed has just published a 
bulletin in the Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Teaching 
Series, entitled ‘‘Present-Day Law 
Schools in the United States and 


Canada — 1928.’? — Joseph Warren, 
Jr., is now with the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, 22 William Street, 
New York. — William Earle Beggs, 
who died July 15, 1928, at his summer 
home at East Harwich, on Cape Cod, 
was the son of William and Mary Louise 
Richardson Beggs and was born in 
Woburn February 27, 1874. On his 
graduation from Woburn High School 
in 1893, he entered Harvard College 
with the Class of 1897, but left at the 
end of the junior year to go into his 
father’s leather manufacturing busi- 
ness, Beggs & Cobb, Inc., in which he 
remained throughout his life and in 
which he achieved conspicuous success. 
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He lived in Winchester, to which town 
he had removed several years after his 
marriage in 1898, to a 
at Woburn High School, Miss Flora 
Nichols. 
only child, William Nichols Beggs, a 
graduate of the Harvard Class of 1926. 
Beggs was one of the best-known resi- 
dents of his community, having taken 


schoolmate 


She survives, as does their 


an active and sustained interest in the 
civic and social life of his town. He 
served as selectman of Winchester for 
three years, was a member of the Win- 
chester Unitarian Society and a 32d 
degree the 
Knights Templar and Mystic Shrine 


Mason, a member of 
and had served as exalted ruler of the 
Woburn Lodge of Elks. 
of travel and besides making several 


He was fond 


visits to Europe had journeyed ex- 
tensively throughout his own country. 
Of late years he had been accustomed 
to spend several weeks each year at 
Nassau, Bahama Islands, and had oc- 
casionally varied this vacation with 
more extended trips through the Car- 
ibbean and West Indian Islands. He 
belonged to the Harvard Clubs in 
Boston and New York, the Calumet 
and Country Clubs of Winchester, the 
Vesper Country Club of Lowell, the 
Algonquin Club of and 
the Massachusetts Republican Club. 
Harvard was one of the continuing 
enthusiasms of “‘ Billy’’ Beggs through- 
out his life. He was intensely inter- 
ested in all that pertained to the pro- 
gress and welfare of the University, in 
the initiation and development of the 
newer methods of instruction, particu- 
larly in the College and Engineering 
School; he was a liberal contributor to 
Endowment and Class Funds; and the 
periodical gatherings of his Class 
always found him a glad participant. 
No other Harvard man had followed 
with greater enthusiasm and more loyal 
individual support the progress of the 


Boston, 
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Harvard football elevens. It was the 
unusual thing that he did not see the 
eleven play every game on its schedule 
each attendance at the 
Yale and Princeton games, whether 
played at Cambridge or away, he re- 
garded as a matter of almost personal 
He retained the zest of the 


season; and 


obligation. 
undergraduate in his loyalty to the 
Harvard team and preferred to take his 
seat at the games in the cheering sec- 
tion where he felt he could best do his 
share in contributing to Harvard's suc- 
cess. Despite his many business inter- 
ests, Beggs found time to do a good 
deal of varied reading. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of good music, a regular 
attendant at the opera and the Sym- 
phony concerts in Boston. He had a 
quick sense of humor, loved a good 
story and told one himself interestingly 
and entertainingly. With a tempera- 
ment characteristically genial and op- 
timistic and a_ well-informed and 
tolerant mind, he afforded a delightful 
companionship to those with whom he 
came in contact. — Charles Wesley 
Hobbs grew up in Hamilton and at- 
tended the schools there until he was 
ready to enter the high school, when 
he entered the Salem High School. 
There he joined the class of which 
Archer, Fenollosa, Bishop Touret, and 
J. D. Phillips were members, and all of 
them spent four years together and 
went on into College together. Hobbs 
made a good record at school. He was 
an excellent student of the classics and 
received honors in Latin and Greek on 
entrance. He was the editor-in-chief of 
the High School paper called The Ad- 
vance and was also the president of his 
class. He was quiet and unassuming, 
but capable and efficient and was 
popular with all his classmates. Like all 
the other boys who came to College 
with him, he had limited means and had 
to work his way through. He continued 
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his classical studies and was an excel- 
lent scholar always. He got many op- 
portunities to tutor and these gave him 
the means to continue his work, but at 
times he was hard pressed and as soon 
as he graduated he took up teaching. 
He taught in the West, New York 
City, and in Pennsylvania, returning to 
Cambridge in 1914 to enter the Gradu- 
ate School in the Division of Education 
and received the degree of A.M. in 
1915. He then entered the State service 
in the Department of Education, and 
at the time of his death he was editor 
and supervisor of instruction in the 
division of the University Extension 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. He was a member of the 
Swampscott School Committee. He 
is survived by a wife, a son and a 
daughter. — Rufus Bates Sprague, 
LL.B. °99, died at Boston, October 15, 
1928. He had practised law in Boston 
ever since his graduation from the Law 
School. He was born at Athol, January 
18, 1875, the son of Lucius K. and 
Electa (Roberts) Sprague, and prepared 
at the Boston Latin School. In 1902 he 
married Helen Hartwell, of Boston; she 
survives with a daughter. — Merton 
Channing Leonard died at Bridge- 
water, October 21, 1928. At the time 
of his death he was, and had been for 
twenty-one years a master in science 
and geography at the Dickinson High 
Continuation Jersey City, 
New Jersey. He had previously taught 
in Vermont, at Bates College, in the 
Higher Normal School at Tokyo, 
Japan, and in a normal school in Wis- 
consin. He had been president of the 
New Jersey Science Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, of the High School Department 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
of the Bridgewater Club of New York, 
and had read and published several 
scientific papers. He was born at 
Newton, July 23, 1869, the son of 


School, 
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James H. and Albina (Walker) Leon- 
ard, and prepared at the Bridgewater, 
State Normal School. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Edith I. Irving, of Lewiston, Maine; 
she survives with two daughters and 
one son. 


1898 
P. V. Bacon, See. 


50 Beacon St., Boston 

W. H. Rand, Jr., has made a re- 
markable recovery from his serious 
accident of two months ago. — Eliot 
Wadsworth has been chosen chairman 
of the Board of Overseers. — J. W. 
Edmunds is vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. — 
L. P. Marvin has just finished a suc- 
cessful term as president of the Alumni 
Association. He is followed by Allston 
Burr, ’89.— H. T. Hooper has just 
successfully come through a double 
operation for appendicitis and hernia. 
— The Charles Eliot Norton Profes- 
sorship of Poetry, endowed in 1925 by 
C. C. Stillman, will be vacant this 
year. Next year (1929-30) it will be 
occupied by Dr. Heathcote William 
Garrod, Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
University, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, Fellow of the Royal Literary 
Society, and Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 
Professor Garrod published the ‘‘Ox- 
ford Book of Latin Verse”’ in 1912, has 
written several books of criticism, and 
edited editions of verse, both classical 
and modern.—P. V. Bacon has 
adopted two more children, Nancy 
Ann, 5, and Paul Valentine, Jr., 3. — 
S. K. Kerns was chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the na- 


tional amateur golf championship 
tournament, held at the Brae-Burn 
Country Club, West Newton, Sep- 


tember 10 to 15. The consensus of 
among players, press, and 
was the best 


opinion 


patrons was that it 
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handled national amateur tournament 
yet held. — John Joseph Teevens, Jr., 
died of pneumonia December 21, 1927. 
He was born in South Boston June 7, 
1875, attended the public schools there, 
and entered Harvard from the English 
High School. After graduating with 
the Class of 1898, he attended the 
Harvard Law School for two years, and 
later was actively interested in politics 
in Boston. He spent some time in 
travel in Europe, and devoted much 
of his leisure to collecting a valuable 
library composed mostly of books of 
Irish literature and Irish history. For 
the past few years, he had been engaged 
in the insurance business in Boston. 
He was not married. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 
F. D. Brannan is now associated with 
Richards-Clarke Motors, Inc., Boston 
distributors of the DeSoto automobile. 
—C. L. Carr has been appointed by 
Governor Fuller an associate justice of 
the Boston Municipal Court. Carr has 
resigned as a member of the Boston 
Commission. — H. P. Ma- 
from Boston to 


Finance 
comber has moved 
Detroit, Michigan, and is secretary of 
the department of art in the Cran- 
brook Foundation, at Birmingham, 
Michigan. — Dr. J. C. Phillips has 
published a new book, “ A Sportsman’s 
Secrapbook.’’ — Arthur Ruhl is with 
the New York Herald-Tribune. He 
conducts a department called “ Off- 
Stage and On.’’ He, too, has brought 
out a new book, ‘* The Central Ameri- 
cans.”’ — The following are new ad- 
dresses: H. D. Montgomery, 27 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City; Dr. W. D. 
Smith, 264 Beacon Street, 
George C. Vedder, care of Prince & 
Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. — The following sons of ’99 are 


Boston; 
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now freshmen at Harvard: Crispin 
Cooke, John C. Dinsmoor, Henry L. 
Hoguet, John F. Perkins, Jr., Chandler 
Robbins, Jr., Nicholas J. Tiffany, 
Frank O. White, Jr., Malcolm D. 
Whitman, Jr., Peter M. Whitman, Ed- 
ward H. Woodberry, C. H. Morris, Jr., 
John M. Lovejoy, Towson A. Wheeler. 
— Walter J. Desmond, Jr., has joined 
the Class of 1930, having transferred 
from University of Santa Clara. — 
William C. Gordon, Jr., graduated from 
Missouri State College in 1926, and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
in 1928. — Robert Morris, second son 
of C. H. Morris, is a radio announcer 
on the staff of WBZ-WBZA. — Joseph 
Lovejoy, Jr., is a second lieutenant, 
United States Army, having graduated 
from West Point in 1928. — Frances 
Alger, daughter of F. M. Alger, was 
married to Harold R. Boyer, October 
6, 1928, at Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
— Richard Donham was married to 
Virginia F. Whitney, August 21, 1928, 
at Boston. — Arthur W. Richardson 
was married to Hope Iselin Livermore, 
October 6, 1928, at Westbury, Long 
Island) New York. — Dorothy Q. 
Nourse, daughter of F. R. Nourse, was 
married to Edwin L. Beckwith, H.C. 
1928, October 20, 1928, at Dedham. — 
W. J. Desmond is a judge of the Su- 
perior Court, Los Angeles County, 
California. 


1900 
ArtTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
W. DeF. Bigelow is a partner with 
W. Marriott Welch and Company, 
10 Post Office Square, Boston, dealing 
in real estate. — W. R. Castle, Jr., is 
the first member of the Class to have 
twin grandsons. They are David Carson 
Winslow and Donald Farlow Winslow, 
born August 20. — H. M. Chase writes: 
**Grandchild, Paul Mann Chase. The 


boy looks like me, but they tell me not 
to mind that as long as the boy has his 
health.’ — D. Drake has _ published 
“The New Morality’’ (Macmillan Com- 
pany). —R. Folks is special United 
States attorney, in charge of customs 
litigation. His office is 27 William 
Street, New York City.—R. C. 
Hatch is vice-president, treasurer, and 
director of Street and Company, Inc., 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston, dealing 
in real estate. He is also vice-treasurer 
and director of the Bay State Mortgage 
Corporation. His home address is 
Lincolnshire Hotel, Charles Street, 
Boston. — A. S. Hawks is assistant 
manager of the Buffalo Works of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. His 
home address is 869 Oakwood Avenue, 
East Aurora, New York. — R. S. Hol- 
land has published *‘ The Splendid Buc- 
caneer” (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
and ‘‘Historic Airships’ (MacRae- 
Smith Company). His home address 
is 216 Walnut Avenue, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. — R. H. Johnson is secretary 
of American Eugenics Society. — C. 
J. Kullmer has published ‘Sketch 
Maps of France, A French Composition 
Book” (Kramer Publishing Com- 


pany, Syracuse, New York.). —C. S. 
Oakman is secretary of the Indiana 
Roentgen Society. — R. R. Price sends 


word of his first grandchild, Patricia 
Jean Smith, born October 4.— J. A. 
Richards is pastor of the United Con- 
gregational Church, Oberlin, Ohio. His 
home address is 102 Morgan Street, 
Oberlin, Ohio. He has previously held 
pastorates in Newport, Rhode Island, 
Boston, and for the last ten years in 
Winnetka, Illinois. — Elizabeth Sachs, 
daughter of P. J. Sachs, was married 
October 6 to Dr. Soma Weiss. — W. W. 
Rush’s address is 652 Willis Street 
West, Detroit, Michigan. He has spent 
many years in mining activities and 
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as a journalist in Alaska and Canada. 
—H. L. Seaver has published ‘The 
Great Revolt in Castile’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). — A. H. Shearer is 
president of the New York Library 
Association. — R. W. Stone has pub- 
lished ‘‘Molding Sands of Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ written by him in collaboration 
with the Men’s 
Association, Bulletin of Topographic 
and Geologic Survey, published by the 


American Foundry 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. — 
M. Sullivan received the honorary 
degree of Litt. D. at Dartmouth Col- 
lege last 
A. M. Tozzer is a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College. 
—O. Veblen, Mathe- 
matics at Princeton, will be an ex- 
change professor at Oxford during the 
first term of this academic year. — 
Addresses: H. M. Chase, (home) 81 
Fresh Pond 
IF. N. Chessman, (home) 464 No. June 
Street, Los Angeles, California; J. S. 


Commencement June. — 


Professor of 


Parkway, Cambridge; 


Cochrane, (home) 345 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston; D. F. Davis, (home) 
17 Westmoreland Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri; G. W. Davis, (home) Kendal 
Green; J. F. Downey, (home) 12 
Grozier Road, Cambridge; W. I’. Eliis, 
(home) 41 
meadow; L. C. 
Rotch Building, Cambridge; C. J. Har- 
beck, (business) 815 Haas Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; C. Hobbs, (home) 162 
Riverway, Boston; L. Howland, (busi- 
ness) 24 Milk Street, Boston; P. A. 
Jay, (home) 1815 Que Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; E. F. Loughlin, (busi- 
ness) 2 Commonwealth Avenue, West 
Concord; E. W. Meddough, (home) 
79 Maron Road, Gross Pointe Farms, 
Michigan; H. H. Morse, (business) Mt. 
Hermon School, Mt. Hermon; C. S. 
Oakman, (business) 209 Western Re- 


Longmeadow St., Long- 


Graton, (business) 


serve Building, Muncie, Indiana; W. F. 
Porter, (business) 50 Federal Street, 
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Boston; W. L. Shaw, (business) care of 
International Shoe Company, Central 
Plant, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
K. Sherburne, (home) 808 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston; C. L. Wiener, 
(home) Hotel Nassay, Park Avenue 
and 59th Street, New York City; D. L. 


Williams, (business) U.S. V.B. Hos- 
pital, Bedford. — Births: To F. W. 


Aldred a son, Ormston Aldred, May 4, 
1928; to A. M. Fairlie a son, Andrew M. 
Fairlie, Jr., March 23, 1928; to Clive 
Runnells a son, Clive Runnells, Jr., 
January 16, 1926; to Stanley Wood- 
worth a daughter, Anna _ Elizabeth 
Woodworth, March 21, 1928; to C. A. 
Holbrook a son, John Ginn Holbrook, 
June 20, 1928; to J. S. Cochrane, a 
daughter, Jane Cochrane, February 13, 
1928, 


1901 
JosEPH O. Procter, JR., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Sons of 1901, now members of 
the freshman class at Harvard, were 
entertained at an informal luncheon at 
the Parker House by James Lawrence 
and Joseph O. Procter, Jr., early in 
October. 
Class, John S. Ames, Charles C. Cun- 


There are seven sons in this 


ningham, Reginald Fincke, Robert H. 
Watson, Jr., Philip H.. Coyle, Jr., 
Robert H. Shippee, and Robert Little. 
— H. R. Hayes is the president of the 
Investment Bankers’ 
America. At the meeting of that associ- 
ation at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
October, he stressed the responsibility 


Association of 


of investment bankers in stabilizing the 


supply and demand of money. — 
Waddill Catchings is a member of the 
committee to nominate Overseers, 
Directors of the Alumni Association, 
and members of the Harvard Fund 
Council. — H. L. Shattuck has been 
reélected a member of the House of 


Representatives of Massachusetts. He 





we Sr we 
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was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the last Legislature. — 
Dr. W. B. Swift is director of the School 
of Speech Correction in Massachusetts. 
He has recently returned to Boston 
from Europe, where he has been pursu- 
ing special studies in Paris University 
for a year. —R. W. Seymour is in 
business at 159 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — J. F. Bassity is an attorney 
with offices at 31 Milk Street, Boston. 
— W. L. Cropley is living at 124 Beech- 
wood Road, Summit, New Jersey. — 
H. L. Shattuck of the firm of Shattuck 
& Gray, attorneys, has his office at 
50 Federal Street, Boston. — Rev. 
John La Farge is at 3829 W. 108th 
Street, New York City. — L. B. Reed 
is living at 340 Sea Lane, La Jolla, 
California. — T. R. Robinson is in 
business at 1 State Street, Boston. — 
T. H. Sweetser is living at 3 Chauncy 
Terrace, Cambridge. — A. H. Strick- 
land is an attorney with offices at 33 
Rector Street, New York City. — A. H. 
Kitner has changed his address to 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. — 
H. C. Porter is a consulting chemist and 
fuel engineer, with offices at 1833 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. —F. C. Pope, of Pope & 
Richardson, investment bankers, of 
New York City, is on an extended trip 
to China. — R. S. Greene is now living 
at 32 San Tiao Hutung, Peking, 
China. — H. S. Hyde is living at 32 
Sylvan Avenue, West Newton. — The 
address of Rev. W. H. Bowers is Flor 
Alta 2, No. 1, Madrid, Spain. — A. J. 
Zimmer is living at 401 Brattle Road, 
Syracuse, N.Y.—W. S. Wait has 
changed his address to 15 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Auburndale. — G. G. Whit- 
ney is living in Frederick, Maryland. 
His address is P.O. Box 222. — G. W. 
Mead is living at the Garden Apart- 
ments, 40th Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. — The address of Gordon Ireland 


is City Club, 55 West 44th Street, New 
York City. — Meyer Bloomfield is the 
author of an article entitled “‘ Twenty 
Years of Vocational Guidance,’’ pub- 
lished in the August issue of School and 
Society. — W. T. Foster and Waddill 
Catchings are the co-authors of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Progress and 
Plenty; A Way out of the Dilemma of 
Thrift.’ The pamphlet, which has 
been distributed by the New England 
Council of which J. S. Lawrence is 
president, is reprinted from the July 
issue of the Century Magazine. — Dr. 
William George Lee, who died in 1927, 
is the author of a book published post- 
humously by the University of Chicago 
Press entitled “Childbirth; An Outline 
of its Essential Features and the Art 
of Its Management.’ — H. R. Hayes, 
vice-president of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., and president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, has 
recently published a pamphiet enti- 
tled ‘“‘Some Public Aspects of Mod- 
ern Investment Banking.’’ — Sumner 
Crosby, who is now living in Laguna 
Beach, California, where he is editor of 
a weekly newspaper entitled the South 
Coast News, was married recently at 
Van Nuys, California, to Miss Ada 
Flisher of that City. — Miss Edith 
Wilmerding, eldest daughter of Lucius 
Wilmerding, was married at Tuxedo 
Park in October to Rodman Browne 
Montgomery, of North Pelham, New 
York. — Warren Jeremiah Kibby died 
at Garden City, New York, June 14, 
1928. He was a teacher and had been 
connected with the public schools in 
New York City. His first professional 
work was in the Philippine Islands. 
He was born in Dover, New Hampshire, 
July 24, 1877. In 1908 he married 
Marion L. Kinne, of Richfield Springs, 
New York, who died in 1913, and in 
1918 he married Minnie R. Root of 
Brooklyn, New York. — Arthur Wil- 
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liston Lincoln died at Newton High- 
August 3, 1928. 
thirty years he had been in the banking 


lands, For nearly 


Boston with A. W. 
In recent years he had 


business in Lin- 
& Co. 
been greatly interested in and had 
devoted a large part of his time to the 
Brookfield 12,000-tree 
apple orchard in North Brookfield. He 
had studied intensively the production 


coln 


Orchards, a 


of apples and developed a successful 
enterprise. He North 
Brookfield, August 28, 1877. In 1905 
he married Lida J. Hamilton, who sur- 
vives him together with a son, Hamil- 
ton Lincoln. — H. C. Force of Seattle, 
made a brief visit to Boston in October 


was born at 


and witnessed his first football game 
in the Stadium, though he had played 
on the Varsity team on Soldier’s Field 
before the construction of the Stadium 
and has rarely, if ever, missed a Class 


reunion, 


1902 
Frank M. SawTE Lt, See. 
84 State St., Boston 
In accordance with the vote of the 
Class at its meeting in June, 1928, an 
appeal has been sent out to all class- 
mates to subscribe additional funds to 
the 1902 World War Memorial Scholar- 
ship. Owing to the increase in the tui- 
tion for students of Harvard College, 
the present fund is insufficient to pro- 
annual income equal to the 
It is the desire of the Class 


vide an 
tuition fee. 
to increase the Fund sufficiently to 
produce at least two scholarships of 
$400 each. Fortunately an accumula- 
tion of income permits the award this 
They are 
Charles Henry Cole and Ed- 
of Edward B. 
Cole, who died as a result of wounds 
received in the battle of Chateau- 
Thierry. —It is proposed to hold a 
Class meeting to which wives will be 


year of two scholarships. 
held by 


ward Ball Cole, sons 
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invited, during the month of January, 
1929. — A. S. 
and N. G. 


of the Harvard Engineering Society. — 


Proudfoot is treasurer 
tichie is assistant treasurer 


R. E. Edwards’s mail address is care of 
First National Bank, Peru, Indiana. — 
K. B. Emerson has inaugurated and is 
conducting a Department of 
Research in the United Shoe Machin- 


ery Corporation. — W. C. 


Susiness 


Stephenson 
is now connected with the Kelvinator 
Company, and his mail address is 6423 
Greenwood Avenue, Illinois. 
— C. C. DeCoster, Jr., has changed his 


650 Summit Avenue, St. 


Chicago, 


address to 
Minnesota. — H. L. 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the North Shore Country Day School, 
where his boy Dan is captain of the 
football team. — R. C. 
dent manager of Paul Lawrence Dun- 


Paul, Wells is a 


Bruce is resi- 
bar Apartments, Inc. He is also a 
director of the Dunbar National Bank 
of New York —G. E. 
retired from the firm of Blair & Com- 
pany. His address is ‘‘Carleton Dale” 
Ringwood Manor, New Jersey. — A. 
M. Dame has resigned from his posi- 
Faculty of 


and Jefferson College, to accept a sim- 


Carleton has 


tion on the Washington 


ilar position at Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont. — A daughter, 
Martha Whitney, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Floyd, on March 25, 1928. 
— A third son, Alexander Ogilby, was 


born on January 13, 1928, at Hartford, 


Connecticut, to Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 


Ogilby. — A son, George Woodman, 
Jr., was born on August 13, 1927, 
to Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Pratt. — 


J. E. O'Connell's residence address is 
231 Edgehill Road, Milton. — E. L. 
Pearson is the **Queer 
Books,’ just published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.— A. M. 

recently published ‘*The 
the Nibelung Ring,”’ 
the story and music of the Wagner 


author of 
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ment, having an engineering office in 
New York City. — Victor Allison Remy 
died at his home at Evanston, Illinois, 
October 12, 1928, after an illness of 
several months. Remy was born in 
Evanston, May 3, 1881, and prepared 
for Harvard at St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro. He earned his A.B. degree 
in the first three years, and spent what 
would have been his senior year at the 
Harvard Law School. In College he 
took little or no part in College or Class 
activities. The next year he was ap- 
pointed assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, but 
after a year’s experience there he re- 
sumed his legal studies at Northwestern 
University at Chicago, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1905, since when, 
with the exception of a year in war 
service, he had practised law continu- 
ously. At the time of his death he was 
in the legal department of the Inter- 
national Harvester The 
demands of his professional work left 
little time for other interests. He was, 
however, for some years a trustee of a 
settlement house in Chicago. During 
the war he entered the aviation service, 
and was commissioned a captain, but, 
as he expressed it himself, “‘ My warlike 
duties degenerated into the drafting 
of contracts for the purchase of war 
material and the preparation of esti- 


Company. 


mates for future appropriations.” 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 
W. N. Hill has been promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, United States Ma- 
rine Corps. — Dr. I. J. Walker has re- 
signed from the Massachusetts Board 
of Registration in Medicine to take up 
his duties as Clinical Professor of 
Surgery at the Harvard Medical School. 
He has been an assistant in surgery at 
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the School since 1921 and also served in 
that capacity from 1914 to 1919. — 
Frederick Holdsworth was one of the 
principal speakers at the fifth annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, held re- 
cently at Swampscott. His subject was 
“The Real Estate Operator and His 
Relations with the Broker and with the 
Community.’’ — E. W. Merritt, Jr., 
has recently been elected president of 
the Farmers’ National Life Insurance 
Company of America. Last February 
he acquired control of the United 
States Reserve Insurance Corporation. 
He controls, or has joint control of life 
insurance companies totaling over 
$90,000,000 of assets. — C. F. Lovejoy, 
an assistant attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed instructor 
in contracts at the School of Law, 
Northeastern University, Boston. — 
Lathrop Brown, who for many years 
has resided in New York and Long 
Island, will spend the winter at 79 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston. — J. G. 
Perrin has moved from Springfield. 
His new address is 501 Bulkley Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. — F. D. Roose- 
velt, Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York, is the author of 
“The Happy -Warrior: Alfred E. 
Smith,’ recently published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. This book in- 
cludes the speech by Roosevelt when he 
presented Governor Smith as a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency, at the 
National Convention at Houston last 
June. On October 12, Roosevelt made 
a political address at the Harvard 
Union. — A son, Thomas P. Beal, Jr., 
was born September 26 to T. P. Beal 
and May (Morgan) Beal. — It has only 


Democratic 


recently been called to the Secretary’s 
attention that Harry Wilber Smith died 


in Abingdon, Illinois, on May 11, 1927. 
He was born October 2, 1874, at Smith- 
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ville, Illinois, where he received his 
early education. He came with his 
parents to Abingdon, Illinois, in 1894 
and attended Hedding College, from 
which he was graduated in 1900. He 
spent all four years at Harvard. He 
then became associated with the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company in Springfield, 
Ohio, and later at Litchfield, Illinois. 
After three years he moved to Abing- 
don and engaged in the manufacturing 
business with which he was connected 
until his death. He is survived by his 
wife, Clara Ione Blackstone, and a 
daughter, Kathleen. He was a good 
scholar in school and college and always 
remained deeply interested in educa- 
tional work. He was a member of the 
Board of Education at Abingdon and 
served as its president for the two years 
preceding his death. He was also active 
in church affairs and at his death was 
a member of the finance committee of 
the church and treasurer and teacher 
of the Sunday School. — William An- 
drews Wilson died at New York City, 
July 30, 1928. He had been for several 
years with the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York. He was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1881, the son of William and 
Sarah (Murphey) Wilson, and prepared 
at the Brooklyn Latin School. In 1912 
he married Helyn Rolston of New York 
City. They had two children. — I can- 
not let the present opportunity pass 
without expressing a word of apprecia- 
tion for the splendid response to my 
various appeals for information for the 
Report. ‘‘Lives”’ have literally poured 
in and so have photographs. I think we 
may safely boast that our record to 
date (November 1) is unique among 
classes, both as to the number of re- 
sponses received and as to the quality 
of the material sent in. That so many 
1904 men have led interesting lives is 
no surprise to me, but that so many of 
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you have written such interesting re- 
ports of your lives is a delight and a 
day-to-day satisfaction. Only from a 
sense of duty in trying to save every 
nickel for the Class have I resisted the 
temptation to write each of you a per- 
sonal note of acknowledgment and 
thanks. When this issue of the Grap- 
UATES’ MAGAzINE reaches you, there 
may still be some members of the Class 
who have not yet broken down the 
barriers of false modesty, holding back 
their essays from the blue pencil of the 
censor (who really has been very char- 
itable to date). To all such I sincerely 
urge speed. Collecting material is not 
the whole story. The publisher needs 
time. We all want this unique volume 
in our hands by June 1. There is still 
time enough for every one to write his 
story, but there literally is not a mo- 
This letter must 


> 


ment more to spare. 
be regarded as a last call for “‘lives’ 
and photographs. 


1905 
Cuarwes E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Edward Clarence Hovey died Sep- 
tember 15, 1928, at Cohasset. He 
prepared for college at Saint Mark’s 
School, but remained in Harvard for 
only two years. His business connec- 
tions were, first, with the State Street 
Trust Company, and four years later, 
he was associated with Millett, Roe & 
Hagen. He remained there for several 
years until a severe attack of scarlet 
fever seriously impaired his health, and 
he was obliged to give up active business 
for nearly two years. When the Cohas- 
set Codperative Bank was organized in 
1916 he became its first treasurer. In 
1918 he became chief of Sea Service 
Bureau of the United States Shipping 
Board. At the conclusion of the war he 
became active in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the Saco-Lowell 
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shops. In 1925 he returned to the 
banking business, and was appointed 
assistant cashier of the National Rock- 
Jand Bank. In 1922 he married Mrs. 
Barbara Bowles Osgood, who survives 
him, as well as his three children. Clar- 
ence Hovey had a wide acquaintance- 
ship, and many strong friends. They 
will remember him for his sympathy, 
loyalty, and genial nature, and also for 
his uncomplaining and cheerful courage 
during a long illness — Reginald Deve- 
reux Kernan died on May 28, 1928, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, after a brief 
illness. He was a cotton merchant in 
Philadelphia. His wife survives him, as 
do three children. — G. L. Huntress, 
Jr., is now associated with H. O. Ap- 
thorp & Co., real estate, 10 State 
Street, Boston. — W. S. Gifford, presi- 
dent, and A. W. Page, vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
at the first 
trans-Atlantic telephone conversation 


Company, were present 
between President Coolidge and the 
King of Spain. — W. G. Perry, of the 
firm of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, is in 
charge of the restoration of historic 
Williamsburg, Virginia. This old town 
is the seat of the oldest college in 
America, and was formerly the capital 
of Virginia. The work is made possible 
by the gift of John D. Rockefeller, and 
the restoration of the old 
Governor’s Mansion, and the original 


involves 


buildings of William and Mary College. 
A large part of the town is also to be 
restored so far as modern conditions 
will permit, so that it will have the 
aspect of the original Colonial town. — 
T. R. Ybarra, who is associated with 
the New York Times, has just returned 
from a trip around the world. — C. R. 
D. Meier has severed his connection 
with the International Combustion 
Company. He is a financial agent, and 
his work involves the bringing together 
of capitalists and men who require 
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capital for financing their enterprises. 
— R. N. Baldwin has written a book on 
conditions in Russia. — R. MeN. Davis 
was Research Fellow at the Harvard 
Law School during the past year. He is 
Dean of the Law School at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 


1907 
Sern T. Gano, Sec. 
712 Sears Building, Boston 
F. M. Gunther was confirmed by the 
United 
Minister to 


States Senate on April 5, as 
Egypt. — A daughter, 
Elizabeth Mac- 
Pherson, was born, May 1, to Warren 


Cordelia Bingham 
MacPherson and Elizabeth (Bingham) 
MacPherson. — A. G. Kahn is presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. — J. H. Han- 
ford has been appointed Graduate Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Western 
Reserve University. He was from 1914 
to 1921 a member of the Faculty of the 
University of North Carolina and since 
1921 has taught at the University of 
Michigan. — Robert Sanders Richey 
died at Brookline, August 3, 1928. He 
After 
leaving College he joined the business 
staff of the New 
afterwards was with the Boston Herald 


had been ill for more than a year. 
York American and 


and Traveler. For the last twelve years 
he had been with the Henshaw Motor 
Company, Boston. He was born in 
Boston, November 6, 1883, the son of 
William W. and Letitia (Key) Richey. 
In 1911 he married Lilliam Graham, 
who survives, with three children. — 
Chapin Brinsmade, LL.B. 1910, A.M., 
Ph.D. (Yale), died at the New Haven 
Hospital, New 
August 7, 1928. from spinal meningitis, 
Brinsmade 


Iaven, Connecticut, 
following a week’s illness. 
was the son of John Chapin Brinsmade, 
°74, who was head master of the Gun- 
nery School, Washington, Connecticut, 
for forty years. After graduation from 
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College and the Law School, he prac- 
tised law for several years. In 1914 he 
gave up the law to teach in the Gunnery 
School, where he remained until 1917, 
when he enlisted in the Second Con- 
necticut Infantry and after training at 
Plattsburg was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. At Camp Devens he was 
assigned to the Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 304th Infantry, 76th Division, 
with which he served in France. Fol- 
lowing the armistice, Brinsmade re- 
mained in Paris for a year’s study at the 
Sorbonne. On his return to America, he 
resumed the 
School, where he remained until 1921, 
when he became a teacher in the 
French Department at Yale Univer- 
sity. In August, 1924, Brinsmade was 
married to Miss Helen Carter, of Wash- 
ington, Connecticut, who with an in- 
fant son died in April, 1928. He is sur- 
vived by a three-year-old daughter, 
Mary Gunn Brinsmade. The death of 


teaching at Gunnery 


Chapin Brinsmade means to the Class 
of 1907 the loss of a happy, fun-loving 
companion, interested in scholarly pur- 
suits, always intellectually alert. He 
had great success as a teacher, held an 
important position in the French De- 
partment at Yale University, and was 
loved by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, including his classmates 
who mourn his going. — Ralph Hazen 
Hall, of Quincy, died at Dennis on 
July 13, 1928. Hall prepared for college 
at Adams Academy, Quincy, and, after 
graduating from Harvard, he entered 
the paper business. In 1909 he became 
secretary of the Angier Mills at Ash- 
land, and later became assistant man- 
ager of the Bennett Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, and still later manager 
of the United Paper Company, East 
Braintree. In 1924 he returned to his 
association with the Angier Mills. He 
is survived by his widow, formerly 
Miss Dorothy Frye, of Quincy, and by 
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one son, Ralph Hazen Hall, Jr. — E. H. 
Gruening is editor of the Portland, 
Maine, Evening News. He is the author 
of ‘‘ Mexico and Its Heritage,” a book 
recently by the Century 
Company. — Lucien Price has pub- 
lished through Little, Brown & Co. (an 
Atlantic Monthly book) ‘‘ Winged San- 
dals.’’ The author says in his preface: 
“The journey is a voyage upstream in 
European civilization. It pauses at the 


published 


garden spots of Europe’s most luxuriant 
creative flowering: France of the Latin 
genius in letters and of the cathedral 
builders; Germany of the composers; 
Italy of the Renaissance, Rome of 
the Empire; and immortal Hellas.”’ 
“Winged Sandals”’ is, in other words, 
a travel book containing description, 
narrative, history, and something of 
Price’s philosophy. The volume has 
315 attractively printed pages and is 
generously illustrated. — B. L. Young, 
of Weston, was nominated by the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts in the re- 
cent primary as their candidate for 
United States Senator. He has served 
the Massachusetts 
was 


several terms in 
House of Representatives and 
Speaker of that body for four years. 


1909 
F. A. Harprine, Sec. 
85 Walnut St., Watertown 
Hugo Gilbert deFritsch died sud- 
denly from heart failure on Tuesday, 
September 25th, at Newport, Rhode 
Island, after an illness of only a few 
hours. DeFritsch, who is survived by 
a wife and one son, was in the real 
estate business in New York City. His 
health had not been good for two years 
prior to his death. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Witxrns, See. 


735 Exchange Building, Boston 


The address of T. W. Barnes is 100 
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Leonard Street, Belmont. — The ad- 
dress of F. S. Boyd is 60 Jordan Road, 
Brookline. — A second son and sixth 
child was born July 2 to C. F. Brooks 
and Eleanor (Stabler) Brooks. — The 
address of S. H. Cross is 82 Larch Row, 
Cambridge. He is an instructor in 
German at Harvard and Tufts. — 
Howard Eager, major, Field Artillery, 
U.S.A., is in Nicaragua with the elec- 
tion commission. — J. M. Eager, major, 
Field Artillery, U.S.A., is on duty with 
the War Department in Washington, 
D.C.—A daughter and fifth child, 
Alice Ann Fisher, was born October 11 
to R. T. Fisher and Louise (Winters) 
Fisher. — G. K. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Law in the Har- 
vard Law School. He will teach Con- 
tracts. — J. G. Gilkey has brought out 
the third and final volume in his series 
on the religious beliefs of the modern 
liberal group. The new book is entitled 
“The Certainty of God,” and is pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. — 
L. I. Grinnell is in the real estate brok- 
erage business at 551 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. — The address of J. A. 
Hovey is 46 Meigs Street, Rochester, 
New York. — A second daughter and 


third child, Mary Lanman, was born 
September 22 to T. H. Lanman and 
Gertrude (Bradlee) Lanman. — A third 
daughter and fifth child, Lucy Lowell, 
was born October 24 to Ralph Lowell 
and Charlotte (Loring) Lowell. — A 
son, Albert Forbes McLean, Jr., was 
born July 2 to A. F. McLean and Stella 
(Larson) McLean. — C. S. Parker is 
Associate Professor of French at the 
University of Maine. His address is 
34 Forest Avenue, Orono, Maine. — 
The address of H. C. Reid is 25 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — J. A. Simp- 
son is with V. A. Sears & Company, 53 
State Street, Boston. His residence 
address is 126 Weld Street, Roslindale. 
— F. M. Totten has been elected’ presi- 
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dent of the American Institute of 
Banking. He is assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank. — D. N. Tweedy 
has written a treatise on harmony en- 
titled, ‘Manual of Harmonic Technic: 
Based on the Practice of J. S. Bach,” 
which is published by Oliver Ditson 
Company. He is a member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York. — The 
address of Gerald Whitman is 24 Broad 
Street, New York City. — R. B. Wig- 
glesworth received the Republican 
nomination for Congress from the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts District to 
succeed the late Louis A. Frothingham, 
93. He won the nomination for the 
next Congress at a convention of all 
the members of the Republican town 
and city committees of the district, 
while he was nominated for the unex- 
pired term for the present Congress at 
a special primary in which he carried 
every city and town in the district and 
received a vote which was more than 
four times that of his opponent. — 
John Lowell Stebbins was born in 
Boston, February 26, 1891, the son of 
George Francis Stebbins and Nellie 
He prepared for college at 
Browne and Nichols School. He had 
had an office in Boston since his gradua- 
At the time of his death he was 
with Arnold & Sears, investment 
brokers. He was married June 2, 1917, 
to Helen Pond, who, with a daughter, 


Rowe. 


tion. 


Virginia Stebbins, survives him. 


1913 
Wa ter Torts, Sec. 

Worcester County Nat'l] Bank, Worcester 

Thomas Coggeshall, who has repre- 
sented the First National Corporation 
of Boston in South America the past 
two years, is now with the above Com- 
pany in Berlin, Germany. His address 
is 52 Unter den Linden, Berlin. — G. H. 
Gifford has been appointed Professor of 
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Romance Languages in the School of 
Liberal Arts, Tufts College. —R. E. 
Rich’s address is 2207 South Rockwell 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. — S. S. Talbot 
is a salesman for Storrs and Bement 
Company, paper merchants, 98 Ex- 
His 
home address is Cape Cottage, Maine. 
—P. L. Wendell’s address is 1911 
Beacon Street, Brookline. 


change Street, Portland, Maine. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

W. T. Gardiner was elected Governor 
of Maine by the biggest majority ever 
given any one in that State. —F. H. 
Trumbull is teaching at Middlesex 
School, Concord. — E. O. Holmes, Jr., 
is now an Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry at the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University. 


1916 
WELLs BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

D. D. Harries has become a member 
of the law firm of Washburn, Bailey 
& Mitchell, Duluth, Minnesota. — A 
daughter, Pauline Chadwick Kreger, 
was born, May 24, 1928, to H. L. F. 
Kreger and Mary (Stoddard) Kreger. 
— Asonand third child, Robert Nelson 
Peck, was born, July 21, to E. C. Peck 
and Katharine (Hamphrey) Peck. 
Peck is practising medicine, making a 
specialty of pediatrics, at New London, 
Connecticut. — Livingstone Porter has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
History at the University of Illinois. 
Since his graduation he has done grad- 
uate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at Stanford University, and 
taught at New York University, Whit- 
man College, Washington State Col- 
lege, and the University of California. 
From 1920 to 1923 he was executive 
secretary, attached to the World’s 
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Committee of the Y.M.C.A., at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. — A _ second son, 
Dana Estes, was born, September 17, 
to F. M. Estes and Dorris (Leland) 
Estes. — H. A. Larrabee, head of the 
Department of Philosophy at Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, is the 
author of ‘“‘What Philosophy Is,’’ a 
popular outline of that field of human 
interest. The book contains 195 pages, 
in addition to a bibliography and an 
index of philosophers, and is published 
by Macy-Masius, the Vanguard Press, 
New York City. After serving in the 
army division of psychology during the 
war, Larrabee was for a year Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Syracuse 
University. He then returned to Har- 
vard as an Assistant in Philosophy, and 
afterwards went to Union College. — 
A daughter, Frances Rice Whitney, 
was born, July 22, to W. E. Whitney 
and Rosalie (Jones) Whitney. — E. L. 
Ach has opened a branch office in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where his address is 
770 North Crescent Avenue. — Elijah 
Adlow has resigned as legislative coun- 
sel for the city of Boston to take up 
his new duties as special justice of the 
Boston Municipal Court.—C. W. 
Holmes, formerly principal of the 
Morgan Junior High School, Holyoke, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Langley Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D.C. His present address is 2101 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington. He is the author of an article 
published in the June issue of the 
School Review entitled “Honor Rolls 
as an Aid to Scholarship.” — L. W. 
Smith has resigned as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was instructor in pathology at the 
school, and during the academic year 
1922-23 was Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology at the University of 
the Philippines. He then returned to 
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Harvard as instructor in pathology; he 
was promoted to Assistant Professor in 
1926. — A son, Frederic Michael Cre- 
han, was born, July 15, to F. J. Crehan 
and Abigail (Collins) Crehan. Crehan’s 
address is 11 Princeton Street, Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. — H. H. Howard’s 
address is 95 Bay State Road, Belmont. 


1919 
GrorceE C, Barcuay, See. 
26 Beaver St., New York City 

Plans for our tenth reunion are under 
way and shortly after the first of the 
year the details will be made known to 
all the members of the Class. It is 
hoped that we shall have a fine turn- 
out this year and everything is being 
done to make the event memorable. 
The Secretary has begun the compila- 
tion of the Decennial Report and ur- 
gently requests any member of the 
Class who reads this paragraph and 
who has not already sent in his ques- 
tionnaire, to do so IMMEDIATELY. 
With the coéperation of every member 
of the Class, the book can be made 
ready for delivery prior to the date of 
the reunion. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGaziner if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


John Henry Wigmore, ’83, LL.B., A.M., 
LL.D., Dean of Northwestern University 
Law School, has written “‘A Panorama of 
the World’s Legal Systems” (West Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Three 
vols. $25). In this work he traces the de- 
velopment of the sixteen legal civiliza- 


tions from the earliest beginnings in Egypt 
down to the present time, with Hundreds 
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of legal records translated and reproduced. 
There are five hundred _ illustrations, 
nearly a hundred in color. 

The American literature group of the 
Modern Language Association has pub- 
lished, under the editorial direction of 
Norman Foerster, 10, ‘The Reinterpre- 
tation of American Literature’ (Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York. $2). 
The book consists of a series of articles 
“designed to encourage and in some 
measure direct a fresher, more thoughtful, 
more purposeful approach to the under- 
standing of our literature.”” Among the 
contributors are Norman Foerster, °10 — 
“Factors in American Literary History”; 
J. B. Hubbell, A.M. ’08 —‘*The Fron- 
tier’; Kenneth B. Murdock, 716 — ‘The 
Puritan Tradition”; Paul Kaufman, Ph.D. 
"18 — “The 


Louis Parrington, °93 — ‘The 


Romantic Movement”; 
Vernon 
Development of Realism”’; Harry Hayden 
Clark, A.M. °24— ‘American Literary 


History and American Literature.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 


This Puzzling Planet, by Edwin Tenney 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

The sub-title of this book is “The 
Earth’s Unfinished Story: How Men have 
Read it in the Past; and How the Way- 
farer may Read it Now.” 


Brewster, °90. 


In this volume the author mixes, as he 
admits, unblushingly field observation, 
history, and biography. He justifies the 
mélange by reminding us that we must use 
one hand in washing the other, hence he 
is trustful that, with the three helping 
hands to assist, he will the more satis- 
factorily intellectually his pet 
twins, geology and geography. To mix 


scrub 


metaphors, it ought to be a good pudding, 
made of five such delectable ingredients. 
And why should we not knead in with 
geological theory a certain amount of 
history and biography? Our author 
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seems to have the knack of doing this 
very successfully. He tells us, for ex- 
ample, that the Babylonians being a race 
of Babbitts, dwelling in cities and doing 
business on mud flats, had in consequence 
no geology. Also the Hebrews “had no 
heads at all for any sort of natural know- 
ledge.”’ And “no Jew seems ever to have 
noticed that the mountains which stand 
about Jerusalem are stratified rocks.” 
But these ancient peoples were rather 
keen on astronomy, doubtless because of 
the clear night skies and far-flung hori- 
zons. It was the stars over their heads and 
not the sand beneath their feet which 
gave the twist to their beliefs and their 
poetry. But the alert and curious Greeks, 
always seeking to explain, did take notice 
of rock stratification. Then came the 
Romans, and after them the Arabian 
scholars of the tenth and twelfth cen- 
turies. Speaking of Strabo, our author 
says, “There speaks the old Roman 
horse-sense that looks straight out in 
front of its nose, sees what is under its 
eyes and puts the obvious and common- 
sense interpretation on what it sees.” 
He is less kind to medieval Christendom. 
“Tt did not use either its eyes or its 
common-sense. Instead it theologized.” 
And he brings up such suggestive propo- 
sitions as this, “But if Aristotle had 
flourished in the modern Athens instead 
of the ancient one, teaching at Harvard 
instead of the Lyceum, and if Strabo had 
mapped for the United States Geological 
Survey, their general notions concerning 
the history of the world must still have 
been just about what they actually were. 
The rocks of Greece and Egypt prove 
much of Europe and North Africa to have 
been once and again beneath the sea. 
The rocks of North America tell the same 
tale for the United States.” Well, we had 
Agassiz and Shaler! 

Some idea of the author’s treatment of 
his subjects can be had from the chapter 
titles, thus: ‘Shepherd Against Sailor’; 
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“This North America of Ours”; “The 
Geology of Common Sense”’; ‘The Flood 
Theory of Fossils’; “The Onion-Coated 
Earth”; “The Lesson of the Earthquake 
Wave”; “Where the Fossils Come in”; 
**What is Inside the Earth’’; “Continents 
Adrift’’; ‘The Making of Mountains”; 
and other alluring captions. We should 
like to give extracts from each, for Mr. 
Brewster has a delightful way of putting 
theories, which otherwise might be a bit 
tiresome except to a simon-pure geologist. 
Two short excerpts must suffice. Speak- 
ing of the “Onion-Coated Earth” 
old Werner’s explanation of the rock 
layers “piled one above another, like 
slices of bread and butter,” and “‘stretch- 
ing clear around the earth,” we are intro- 


and 


duced to the old gentleman who “was 
perhaps the greatest teacher that has ever 
faced a laboratory class.” High praise, 
indeed; but the little old man did not 
roam over the earth’s surface. “He sat 
tight in Freiberg, letting the world make 
a pathway to his door, while he held these 
truths to be self-evident that whatever is 
true for Saxony is true also for all the rest 
of the earth, and there is no use wearing 
out one’s shoes.” Of course that style of 
teaching is no longer in vogue. An in- 
structor in geology needs all out-of-doors 
for his laboratory. And his class feels a 
like urge: and even as Ruth of old, says, 
“Where thou goest, we go too! Profes- 
sor.” 

In chapter IX, on the lesson of the 
arthquake wave, we read: “Italy in the 
last thirty years has had 13,500 earth- 
quakes. Japan alone gets about four a 
day. Messina, Sicily, in four days of 1907 
had eighty-seven. Somewhere the earth 
is quaking once an hour, nine thousand 
times a year. Each shock sends out a 
wave which may die out in a few score 
miles or may be picked up by a station on 
the other side of the globe, by an instru- 
ment so delicate that it records the tilting 
of a five-story brick laboratory as the 
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night watchman goes his rounds, and a 
class of students deep underground 
watching the seismograph see the instru- 
ment record the advent of a late comer 
down the cellar stairs.” This may seem 
to old-timers a bit far-fetched, but we 
need just such talk to bring home to most 
people the sensitiveness of a high-grade 
seismograph. Of course those of us who 
have to catch and examine earthquakes 
need also that other extreme, an instru- 
ment that will give maximum intensities, 
which happens when a station is close to 
the fault, when everything but the in- 
strument is knocked galley west. Even in 
its present stage of development the 
instrument is rapidly making a new 
geology for us. In fact future treatises on 
geophysics must begin with the findings 
of the seismograph. 

In various chapters our author dis- 
cussed faults, folds, ice ages, silt deposits, 
tills, and time scales. We note that some 
of our Harvard teachers are drawn upon 
for illustration and text. Daly, Sayles, 
and Mather are quoted. Mr. Brewster 
has read extensively and is able to give 
others the benefit of his reading. He 
writes well and easily. 

The book has given the reviewer much 
pleasure as well as information. He feels 
he should share this with others and so 
recommends the book not only to stu- 
dents, but to men and women of forty or 
thereabouts who want to know a good 
book to read on the train or in camp. 
Why should we take age-old tales of sex 
situations and picayune intrigues, which 
are what the usual novel offers, when we 
can find in a volume like this fascinating 
stories of how old Mother Earth has be- 
haved herself through millennia? Mr. 
Brewster lets us in on her past life and her 
secret doings! And the said party will 
stand watching! 

Alexander McAdie, ’85 
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Winged Sandals, by Lucien Price, ’07, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


In recording the impressions and re- 
flections produced by his first trip to 
Europe, Mr. Price has written a book that 
the most experienced and cultivated 
traveler may read with enlightenment and 
profit. Indeed, the degree of appreciation 
that a reader will bring to it is likely to be 
measured by the breadth of his own cul- 
tivation and experience. For twenty 
years Mr. Price had been qualifying him- 
self by reading and study to assume, when 
the time should come, the réle of intelli- 
gent tourist; during that period his occu- 
pation as journalist had qualified him to 
fill the réle of recorder and interpreter. 
The result is a book of travel essays of 
exceptional interest and charm. The well- 
stored mind of the scholar, the trained, 
perceptive eye of the journalist, and the 
deft hand of the literary artist are all 
exercised here to contribute to the reader's 
satisfaction. And the spirit of the book is 
delightful; it is gay, lively, amusing, as 
well as erudite. In short it is everything 
that a book of travel should be —a re- 
freshment to those who are familiar with 
its scenes and a stimulus to those who 
have yet to visit them. 


Classic Shades, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
’87. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Howe’s title is cleverly chosen to 
express the twofold nature of his theme — 
the academic spirit of certain American 
colleges and the personality of certain 
eminent educators. The colleges that he 
has elected to study are Yale, Mount 
Holyoke, Williams, Princeton, and Har- 
vard; the persons, Timothy Dwight, 
Mary Lyon, Mark Hopkins, James 
McCosh, and Charles William Eliot. 
Perhaps graduates of other worthy in- 
stitutions that also have their celebrities 
will regard Mr. Howe’s selection as some- 
what arbitrary if not invidious; Dart- 
mouth has had its Tucker, Smith its 





er 
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Seelye, Chicago its Harper, to name but a 
few that might equally well have been 
represented. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Howe will give us a second series of 
studies of colleges and their presidents. 
The essays in this volume, besides having 
marked human interest, offer a suggestive 
interpretation of significant tendencies in 
education. All the portraits are drawn 
with discernment and sympathy. There is 
a typographical slip that is likely to dis- 
tress the Williams alumnus when he 
reads: “The College (Williams) had 
passed through precarious days, more 
than once narrowly escaping distinction.” 


Pedestrian Papers, by Walter S. Hinch- 
man, 01. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

These essays appeared in The Forum 
and are well worthy of republication. 
They are attractive in style and impres- 
sive in the richness and variety of the 
studies on which they are based. From 
history and literature, sport and nature, 
science and art the author takes his 
themes and draws his _ illustrations. 
There is no parade of learning; there is 
the unassuming confidence of the thor- 
oughly informed man discussing sub- 
jects on which he has meditated. And 
although there is evidence of much pon- 
dering, the expression of the thought is 
never ponderous. Mr. Hinchman has 
humor and wit and a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible store of apposite allusions and anec- 
dotes. His book must appeal to all read- 
ers who enjoy fair-minded, good-tempered 
talk and original and piquant phrasing. 


A Sportsman’s Scrapbook, by John C. 
Phillips, °99. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


Here is a book that will awaken in every 
sportsman who reads it restlessness and 
eagerness to be again up and doing, and 
in every reader who is not a sportsman 
a rueful sense of the value of such ad- 


ventures as it records. Dr. Phillips has 
camped and shot and fished in places far 
and near; he makes his descriptions of 
duck shooting on the Ipswich marshes or 
trout fishing in the Wareham streams as 
engrossing as his narratives of chamois 
hunting in the Maritime Alps, reindeer 
hunting in Greenland, or ram hunting in 
the Rockies. The title, “A Sportsman’s 
Scrapbook,” is so modest that it does not 
at all suggest the unusual quality of the 
work. It is the book not only of a sports- 
man and a naturalist but also of a writer 
who is humorous and vivid and whose in- 
dividuality pervades his work and gives 
it charm. 


The Happy Warrior; Alfred E. Smith, by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The biography of Al Smith has been 
written at length; here is a brief portrait 
sketch of him by one on whom the title, 
“The Happy Warrior,” has been as 
fittingly bestowed. It describes Governor 
Smith’s political convictions and his per- 
sonal traits; it traces the growth of his 
mind and character; and it closes with the 
moving and effective address in which 
Mr. Roosevelt nominated Governor 
Smith at the Democratic National Con- 
vention last June. The book is an elo- 
quent tribute of friendship and faith. 


What Philosophy Is, by Harold A. Larra- 
bee, ’16. Macy-Masius: The Van- 
guard Press, New York. 

A question that is vague in the minds 
of many persons receives clear definition 
and a comprehensive answer in this very 
readable volume. Without writing an 
outline history of philosophy, Professor 
Larrabee shows how and why philosophiz- 
ing began, what the value of it is, in what 
ways it is related to religion and science 
and art, and how it resorts to deduction, 
induction, intuition, practice, and skepti- 
cism in reaching its conclusions. He ex- 
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plains the principal classifications of phi- 
losophies, shows that Naturalism was the 
outgrowth of the study of science and that 
Idealism arose from the efforts of religious 
men to refute Naturalism, and accounts 
for the rise of the new schools of Prag- 
matism and Realism. Besides giving an 
interesting exposition of the various sys- 
tems of philosophy, he brings out the 
bearing that they have had on the actual 
life of mankind. The book is written in 


a racy, pungent style. 


The Lance of Justice, by John MacArthur 
Maguire, LL.B. 711. Harvard 
versity Press. 

This history of the Legal Aid Society 
of the City of New York is not addressed 


primarily to the lawyer or the law stu- 


Uni- 


dent; a study of the growth of a great 
work for the advancement of justice, it 
The Legal 


Aid Society had its origin in the Deutscher 


has intense human interest. 


Rechts-Schutz Verein, which for years 
operated for the benefit of Germans ex- 
The President of the Society 
Edward had 
Governor of Wisconsin during the Civil 


War. Charles K. Lexow (H.U. °73) was 


the first attorney for the Society, serving 


clusively. 


was Salomon, who been 


for thirteen years at a salary of $1000 a 
year. For a long time the Society num- 


bered less than one hundred members, 
who each paid twenty dollars annually. 
Additional funds for the maintenance of 
its work were obtained through the pro- 
vision that in cases successfully prose- 
cuted for clients and returning sums of 
more than ten dollars, ten per cent of the 
amount should be deducted. The Society 
had to make its way without any special 
support or encouragement from the New 
York Bar Association. 

In 1890 Mr. Arthur v. 


ceeded Governor Salomon as president. 


Sriesen suc- 


Under his administration the Society 
abandoned the strictly racial lines on 


which it had hitherto operated and began 
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to render legal aid to all, “gratuitously if 
necessary,’ who seemed worthy to be 
hel ed. The applicants claims were caure- 
fully scrutinized and sifted. Litigation 
was avoided as far as was consistent with 
The Society was 


bucket 


the client's interest. 


active in the warfare apainst 
shops, instalment frauds, and loan sharks; 
it protected sailors from crim] s and poor 
people from crooks; and during recent 
years it has provided gratuitous legal aid 
to poor persons accused of crime 
Professor Maguire illustrates his story 
with 


many moving and appealing in- 


cidents. He shows what valuable work 
the Society has done in promoting among 
the poor faith in American justice and in 
American institutions. He pays a fine and 
well deserved tribute to a great citizen, 
the late Arthur v. 
Mr. William D. Guthrie observes in the 


Foreword to the volume, “ The task of the 


Briesen. In short, as 


author has been excellently done.” 


The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: the 
British Story, by Allen French, ‘94. 
Harvard University Press. 

To settle the old controversy whether 
Benedict Arnold 
credit with Ethan Allen for the capture of 
Ticonderoga, Mr 


unpublished 


should receive equal 
French brings forward 
hitherto documents the 
reports on the affair sent to General Gage 
by Lieutenant Jocelyn Feltham who was 
sojourning with the garrison when the 
attack 


received, 


surprise was made, and who 


actually instead of the com- 
manding officer, the demand for surren- 
The conclusion at which Mr 


“that Ti- 


der. French 
arrives seems inescapable 
conderoga was surrendered not merely 


bold 


bombastic demand, but to the authority 


to two adventurers, nor upon a 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, exer- 
cised jointly.” It is to be regretted that 
Lieutenant Feltham does not corroborate 
Ethan Allen’s assertion that he summoned 


the garrison to surrender “in the name of 
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the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.””. But in presenting the evi- 
dence for transferring that famous saying 
from the realm of history to that of my- 
thology, and for conceding to Arnold an 
equal share with Allen in the bold exploit, 
Mr. French has done an interesting piece 


of work. 


Theodore Hook and His Novels, by Myron 
I. Brightfield, ‘20. Uni- 


versity Press. 


Harvard 


A hundred years ago Theodore Hook 
was the most brilliant of London wits and 
a dramatist and novelist of distinction. 
To most people now he is but a name. 
Professor Brightfield shows in this inter- 
esting biography that he deserves to be 
Hook's life 
was picturesque and not unclouded by 
Unfitted for 
political undertakings he was as a young 


more vividly remembered. 


adversity and tragedy. 
man appointed accountant general and 
treasurer of the island of Mauritius. Here 
he incurred the dislike of the governor, 
who found in his irresponsible methods 
grounds for preferring charges of defal- 
cation against him. The charges were not 
Hook 
prisoned, shipped back to England, de- 
clared debtor to the Crown for £12,000 


and kept in confinement for two years. 


justified, but was arrested, im- 


The misfortune did not dampen his high 
spirits or subdue his courage; after his 
release he became a prolific writer, a busy 
editor, an active diner-out, and perhaps 
the most amazing improviser of songs 
that ever lived. At dinner parties that he 
attended the guests would supply him off- 
hand with subjects; he would at once seat 
himself at the piano and reel off perfectly 
turned musical verses on the suddenly 
prescribed theme. His talents and his 
industry, great though they were, did not 
suffice to keep him from sinking into debt; 
the end of his life was pathetic. His place 
in literature as the writer who in an age 
of romance was the forerunner of the 
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return to realism is an important one. 
Professor Brightfield portrays the man 
sympathetically and appraises his work 
justly. 


Sir Aldengar, or the Dragon andthe 

Merlion, by Henry Harmon Cham- 
The Cornhill Publishing 
Company, Boston. 


berlin, ‘95. 


Mr. Chamberlin has taken the theme 
of his narrative poem from an old English 
ballad; he has chosen Norway at the 
time of its conversion to Christianity for 
the scene. Sir Aldengar, in the absence 
of the King, makes advances to the 
Queen, who indignantly rejects them; the 
humiliated suitor, in order to revenge 
himself upon her, causes the King to sus- 
pect her of intimacy with a boy whom on 
a plausible pretext he has introduced into 
her chamber. She is sentenced to be 
burned at the stake as a harlot, but her 
merlion — falcon — leads one of her 
loyal followers to a youth who makes 
himself her champion. He slays the false 
Aldengar, shames the King, and restores 
the Queen to her rightful place and honor. 
The poet has studied faithfully his medi- 
wval background and gives an appealing 
picture of innocence persecuted by the 
allied forces of hatred, superstition, and 
fanaticism —a picture that seems tragi- 
cally true to conditions in that twilight 


era of Northern Europe. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, by Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, 03. The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston. 

This drama in blank verse has a multi- 
plicity of characters and scenes and is 
somewhat loosely constructed, but the 
writer fulfils successfully his purpose to 
present with poetic vividness a decade of 
negro achievement under the leadership 
of negro genius. Through the exciting 
and rapidly changing incidents of the 
Haytian Revolution the character of 
Toussaint is unfolded —a heroic figure, 
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magnanimous in victory, the protector of 
the vanquished, the organizer of a civi- 
lized government; a tragic figure, doomed 
to see the overthrow of the new order of 
liberty and law that he had established. 
Mr. Hill has treated his theme 
dignity and restraint. Toussaint domi- 
nates the drama as he should; it is no 


with 


disparagement of the work to say that 
when he is off the stage the interest de- 
clines, to be immediately revived when 
he reappears. The play has many fine and 
moving passages. 


Present Day Law Schools in the United 
States and Canada, by Alfred Zant- 
zinger Reed, °97. The Carnegie 
Foundation, New York. 

In order to prepare for this very com- 
prehensive study, Mr. Reed visited in 
the two years before the war all the law 
schools then in existence in the United 
States; and in 1924 he visited all the law 
schools in Canada. The purpose of his 
work is to show how far the standardizing 
movement in legal education that has 
increasing during the last two 
decades has modified the tendency of the 
schools to become different from 


been 


one 
another. He discusses the development 
and influence of the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the Association of American Law 
Schools, bar admission requirements, the 
degrees conferred in law schools, and the 
types of institutions conferring law de- 
grees; he considers in detail the time 
element in legal education, and he ana- 
lyzes thoroughly the curriculum. 


Eighteenth Century Documents Relating to 
the Royal Forests, the Sheriffs, and 
Smuggling, selected from the Shel- 
burne manuscripts in the William L. 
Clements Library, by Arthur Lyon 
Cross, 95. The William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor. 


Lord Shelburne, while he was Prime 
Minister, 1782-83, undertook the un- 
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popular task of simplifying administra- 
tion and reducing expenditure. With that 
end in view he had investigations made 
relating to the royal forests, the sheriffs, 
and smuggling. The reports drawn up by 
his agents are here presented, together 
with an explanatory introduction by the 
editor. They discuss such questions as 
plans for inclosing some of the royal 
forests, the sheriff's financial duties and 
problems and ways and means of pre- 
venting smuggling. Incidentally they 
throw light on many quaint old customs. 
Professor Cross’s Introduction and Notes 
enhance the value of this collection for 
the historical student. 


Stirabout, by David McCord, ’21. Wash- 
burn & Thomas, Cambridge. 

Mr. McCord’s second volume of essays 
has the individuality and freshness that 
distinguished his first book, ‘“‘Oddly 
Enough.” He sets down the impressions 
that he gathers by the way; bits of ob- 
servation that he garners in Paris or 
London, Quebec or Cambridge, in camp or 
on the sea; he has the happy faculty of 
tinting commonplace fact with poetic 
imagination. His themes are somewhat 
unsubstantial, and his treatment of them 
is occasionally over-elaborate. 


Several of My Lives, by Louis N. Parker. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1928. 

Louis N. Parker is perhaps best known 
in America as the author of Disraeli — 
though playgoers of an older generation 
will remember Rosemary, Willard in The 
Cardinal; and many, not so old, will re- 
all with pleasure his charming Pomander 
Walk. Although he is an Englishman, he 
comes of American ancestry: his grand- 
father was the Honorable Isaac Parker, 
of the Class of 1786 — M.C., Overseer, 
Royall Professor of Law; Fellow of the 
American Academy; Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court; LL.D. 
1814; Albert 


his father was Charles 
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Parker, of the Class of 1819, who, in 1840, 
retired from the practice of the law and 
began a wandering life in Europe, which, 
with interludes of visits to America, only 
ended with his death in 1877. In Luc-sur- 
Mer, in the Department of Calvados, 
France, Mr. Parker was born on October 
21, 1852. 

The Harvard background of the author 
is not the only thing which will make the 
book appeal to American readers. His 
account of a nomadic youth in the Europe 
of the sixties and seventies is interesting 
and vivid; and the chapters on his 
“musical life,” his “theatrical life,” and 
are not only written 


“ ’ 


his “pageant life’ 
with charm, but have a distinct historical 
value. Touching life at many points, 
meeting people of all kinds — many of 
them famous — and describing his experi- 
ences with a frank humor which expresses 
the engaging personality of the writer, 
Mr. Parker has produced a notable vol- 
The Elizabethan 
dramatist can Parker's 
record in number of plays produced: he 
is the “father of modern pageantry” and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music; 
he attained distinction in each of his 
several lives, and his autobiography (with 
all his modesty unimpaired) will be a 
valuable document to those interested in 
music and the theatre. He is one of those 


ume. most _ prolific 


hardly equal 


rare beings who has a genius for friend- 
ship — and every page shines with this 
quality. The book is sure to add many 
friends to the host already existing. 


Pm ie 


Queer Books, by Edmund Pearson, ’02. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York. 

In this highly diverting volume Mr. 
Pearson introduces the reader to a num- 
ber of odd and quaint works of literature 
which edified or amused past generations 
and which have been, most of them, for- 
gotten. The temperance novels of half a 
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century and more ago, sentimental tales 
of an earlier period, bygone volumes on 
bygone etiquette, narratives of perenni- 
ally interesting crimes and biographies of 
extraordinary criminals, are some of the 
books from which Mr. Pearson draws lib- 
eral quotations and on which he com- 
ments breezily. Such chapter headings as 
“*Side-Whiskers and Seduction” and “A 
Yankee Casanova”’ are likely to attract 
the curious reader; the chapters will not 
disappoint him. An amusing book with 


many quaint illustrations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


%*, Al] publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

This Puzzling Planet, by Edwin Tenney Brew- 
ster, 90, A.M. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 828 pp. $4. 

Eighteenth Century Documents Relating to the 
Royal Forests, the Sheriffs, and Smuggling, selected 
from the Shelburne manuscripts in the William L. 
Clements Library, by Arthur Lyon Cross, 95, 
Hudson Professor of English History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor: The William L. 
Clements Library, 1928. Boards, illustrated, 328 
pp. 

The Taking of Ticonderoga in 1775: The British 
Story, by Allen French, ’94. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Cloth, 90 pp. $2.50. 

Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age, by Robert 
Seymour Conway, Litt.D., recently Visiting Lec- 
turer in Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Cloth, 157 pp. $2.50. 

The Lance of Justice: A Semi-Centennial History 
of the Legal Aid Society, 1876-1926, by John Mac- 
Arthur Maguire, LL.B. ’11. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 305 pp. 
$3. 
The Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in Immortality: 
The Ingersoll Lecture, 1928, by Eugene William 
Lyman, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, 
Union Theological Seminary. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Cloth, 47 pp. $1. 

Classic Shades: Five Leaders of Learning and Their 
Colleges, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, °87. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 199 
pp. $2.50. 

Winged Sandals, by Lucien Price, 07. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 315 pp. $3.50. 

The House of Life, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Paull 
Franklin Baum, Ph.D. ’15. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 242 pp. 
$3. 
Present-Day Law Schools in the United States and 
Canada, by Alfred Zantzinger Reed, ’97, The 
Carnegie Foundation, New York. 598 pp. 
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The Happy Warrior: Alfred E. Smith, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 04. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928. Cloth, 40 pp. 75 
cents. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture: A Dramatic History, by 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, ’03. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, 1928, Cloth, 138 pp. $1.50. 

Theodore Hook and His Novels, by Myron F. 
Brightfield, ’20, Assistant Professor of English in 
the University of California, Cloth, illustrated, 
8381 pp. $4. 

Shakespeare’s Workshop, by W. J. Lawrence. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928. Cloth, 161 pp. $3. 

What Philosophy Is, by Harold A. Larrabee, ’16. 
Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press, New York, 
1928. Cloth, 204 pp. $2. 

Sir Aldengar, or The Dragon and the Merlion, by 
Henry Harmon Chamberlin, ’95. The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1928. Cloth, 81 pp. $2. 

A Sportsman’s Scrapbook, by John C. Phillips, 
799. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 212 pp. $5. 

A Noble Rake: The Life of Charles, Fourth Lord 
Mohun, by Robert Stanley Forsythe, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of North Dakota. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Cloth, illustrated, 310 pp. $3.50. 

The School and the Working Child, by Mary A. 
Clapp and Mabel A. Strong. Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee. Boston, 1928. Cloth, 226 pp. 
$1. 

Pedestrian Papers, by Walter S. Hinchman, ’01. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1928. Cloth, 199 pp. $2. 

Queer Books, by Edmund Pearson, ’02. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 1928. 
Cloth, illustrated, 298 pp. $3. 

The Making of the Constitution, by Charles War- 
ren, ’89. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1928, Cloth, 
832 pp. 

Stirabout. by David McCord, ’21. Cambridge: 
Washburn & Thomas, 1928. Boards, 255 pp. $2.50. 

Elementary Laboratory Experiments in Organic 
Chemistry, by Roger Adams, ’09, Professor of 
Organic Chemistry in the University of Illinois, 
and John R. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Or- 
ganic Chemistry in Cornell University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Cloth, 305 pp. 

Founders of the Middle Ages, by Edward Kennard 
Rand, ’94, Professor of Latin in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Cloth, 365 pp. $4. 

The Reinterpretation of American Literature, 
edited by Norman Foerster, 10. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1928. Cloth, 271 pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1891. Frederick Gleed Fleetwood to 
Louise Slocum, at Morrisville, Vt., 
June 30, 1928. 


Marriages 


[ December 


1892. Joseph Buckingham Sheffield to 
Margaret Bradford McElroy, at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1928. 
Henry Marshall Swift to Helen 
Marie Cobb, at Portland, Me., 
July 5, 1928. 

Thorndike Howe Endicott to Mrs. 
Ellen Bellows Robinson, at Milton, 
Aug. 3, 1928. 

Ralph Pulitzer to Margaret Leech, 
at New York, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1928. 
John Lee Saltonstall to Margaret 
Auchmuty Tucker, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 1, 1928. 

James Eugene O'Connell to Mrs. 
Mary J. Murphy, at Dorchester, 
Feb. 1, 1928. 


1894. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1902. 


1902. Walter Shuebruk to Mrs. Mary F. 
Mapes, at Cohasset, Oct. 11, 1928. 
1903. James Lovell Willard to Mrs. Lou- 


ise S. Sheldon, at Brookline, Aug. 
17, 1928. 

Merrill Griswold to Lillian Lowell, 
at New York, N.Y., Oct. 5, 1928. 


1907. 


1908. Ashley Baker Morrill to Katharine 
Livingstone Anderson, at Bourne, 
Aug. 25, 1928. 

1909. Stephen Bleecker Luce to Helen 


Gay Wheelwright, at New York, 

N.Y., Sept. 6, 1928. 

John Elliot to Sarah Fielden Da- 

land, at Salem, Nov. 3, 1928. 

Howard Joseph Sachs to Eleanor 

Burtis Saxe, at Coates Island, Mal- 

lets Bay, Vt., Sept. 18, 1928. 

Charles Minot Amory to Mrs. 

Margaret Emerson Baker, at New 

York, N.Y., Oct. 24, 1928. 

Frank Meloon Coldrick to Marion 

Frances Cobb, at Medford, Sept. 4, 

1928. 

1914. Winthrop Lothrop Allen, Jr., to 
Isabel de Los Santos, at Jobabo, 
Cuba, June 25, 1928. 

{1914.] Harold Bickham Beebe to Mrs. 
Mary P. Beebe, at Winchester, Oct. 
5, 1928. 

1914. Maurice Fremont-Smith to Mary 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 
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1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1920. 


1920. 


Dixon Thayer, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 4, 1928. 

Bartlett Harwood to Mrs. Mary 
Louise Spaulding, at East Aurora, 
N.Y., Sept. 29, 1928. 

Edward Motley Guild to Mrs. 
Corina C. Nichols, at Brookline, 
Sept. 22, 1928. 

Robert Frederick Herrick, Jr., to 
Mrs. Margaret Clark Pierce, at 
New York, N.Y., Sept. 21, 1928. 
William Gerald Cummings to Con- 
stance Hopkins, at Barnstable, 
Aug. 18, 1928. 

Lincoln Alvord to Kathryn Bart- 
lett Howe, at Worcester, Sept. 15, 
1928. 

Leeds Armstrong Wheeler to Ma- 
rion Joan Eddy, at Glen Ridge, 
N.J., Aug. 28, 1928. 


. Edwin Baxter Damon to Dorothy 


Small, at Weston, Aug. 18, 1928. 


. Milton Edward Lord to Rosamond 


Lane, at Boxford, Sept. 8, 1928. 


. Charles William Eliot to Regina 


Phelps Dodge, at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Oct. 11, 1928. 


. James Morison Faulkner to Mary 


Belin du Pont, at Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. 1, 1928. 

William Hobbs Goodwin to Ruth 
Kempton, at Providence, R.I., 
Sept. 8, 1928. 

John Stuart Higgins to Frances 
Bell, at Shelbyville, Ky., Sept. 29, 
1928. 


[1920]. Laurence Cramer Laughlin to 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


Beatrice Bell, at Scarsdale, N.Y., 
Sept. 29, 1928. 

Gordon Mackay Morrison to Alice 
Blodgett, at Framingham, Aug. 4, 
1928. 

Charles Frederick Weden to Hazel 
Wilcox, at Boston, Aug. 3, 1928. 
William Leverett Cummings to 
Katherine Sears, at Chestnut Hill, 
Oct. 6, 1928. 

William Bainbridge Frothingham 


Marriages 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 
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to Harriet Amory Bangs, at Nahant, 
Sept. 15, 1928. 

Alexander McElwain to Beatrice 
C. Stevens, at Newburyport, Oct. 
16, 1928. 

Harold Alling Thomas to Marie 
Alice Jones, at Quincy, Sept. 12, 
1928. 

George Reginald Crosby to Bernice 
Blackstock, at Oxnard, Cal., Aug. 
16, 1928. 


[1922]. George Parsons Fogg, Jr., to 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


[1924]. Francis 


1924. 


1924, 


1924. 


1924. 


Frances Catherine Knight, at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1928. 

Lewis Eugene Gilman to Anna 
Mabel Parmelee, at Newton Center, 
Nov. 3, 1928. 

Robb Hansell Sagendorph to Beatrix 
Thorne, at Chicago, IIl., Oct. 27, 
1928. 

John Rogers Flather to Elizabeth 
Newell, at Brookline, Sept. 19, 
1928. 

Malcolm Lowell McElroy to Dor- 
othy Appleton Wilson, at Newbury- 
port, Sept. 5, 1928. 

Everett Morss, Jr., to Anne Went- 
worth, at Milton, Sept. 20, 1928. 
Seth Banister Robinson, Jr., to 
Martha Hedderwick Penman, at 
Jefferson, N.H., Sept. 3, 1928. 


. Duncan Forbes Thayer to Priscilla 


Pinckney McHenry, at Green 
Spring Valley, Md., Oct. 6, 1928. 
Tileston Baldwin to 
Simone Belleau, at Quebec, Can., 
Sept. 3, 1928. 

Richard Sprague Chamberlain to 
Hazel Harvey, at Cambridge, Sept. 
17, 1928. 

Harrison Gardner to Eloise Law- 
rence, at Ipswich, Sept. 29, 1928. 
James Francis McMullan to Hazel 
Milne Sherman, at New Bedford, 
Sept. 10, 1928. 

Edwin Katte Merrill to Helen 
Stokes, at Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 
13, 1928. 
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1924. 


[1924]. Charles 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


[1926] 


Necrology 


James Montgomery Newell, Jr., to 
Rives Stewart, at Essex Fells, N.J., 
Sept. 8, 1928. 

Whitaker to 
Claire Eleanor Sandquist, at Spring- 
field, Sept. 8, 1928. 


Pearson 


. Osborne Earle to Eleanor Mary 


Clark, at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 20, 
1928. 

Robert Paul Eckert, Jr., to Olga 
Mifflin Frothingham, at Rockford, 
Ill., Aug. 15, 1928. 

William Henry Gratwick, Jr., to 
Harriet Saltonstall, at Milton, Sept. 
6, 1928. 

Edward Livingston Hunt, Jr., to 
Phyllis Gordon Sackett, at Win- 
chester, Sept. 1, 1928. 

Edward George Lowry, Jr., t 
Ruth Driver, at Milton, Aug. 23, 
1928. 

Wallace George Soule to Eleanor 
Painter, Newton, Sept. 29, 
1928. 


) 


at 


. William Byrd, Jr., to Alice Luce, 


at Cohasset, Oct. 20, 1928. 


[1926]. William Sands Duncklee to Helen 


Sage, at Newton, Sept. 19, 1928. 


[1926]. James Martin to Helen Marzeth 


1926. 


1926. 


1927. 


1927. 


1927. 


1927. 


Gardner, at Andover, Sept. 29, 
1928. 

Lewis Stephen Pilcher, to Eleanor 
Walker Bogart, at Peacham, Vt., 
Sept. 4, 1928. 

Wallace Goldsmith Warren to Con- 
stance Mumford, at Concord, Sept. 
21, 1928. 

Richard Donham to Virginia Fran- 
ces Whitney, at Boston, Aug. 21, 
1928. 

Henry Wilder Foote, Jr., to Marcia 
Noyes Stevens, at Boston, Oct. 22, 
1928. 

Roger Magoun to Ethel B. Wake- 
field, at Boston, Nov. 3, 1928. 
Nathan Newbury, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Stuart Dingley, at Norton, Sept. 
29, 1928. 


1928. 


1928. 


[1928] 


1928. 


[1929] 


LL.B. 


1860. 
1864. 
1864. 


1869. 


[ December 


George Bancroft to Barbara Byers, 
at North Andover, Sept. 10, 1928. 
Edwin Lawrence Beckwith to Dor- 
othy Quincy Nourse, at Dedham, 
Oct. 20, 1928. 

. Nicholas Biddle to Virginia Mor- 
ris, at Cold Spring Harbor, L.I., 
N.Y., Sept. 15, 1928. 

Ralph William Turner to Marion 
E. Dewey, at Framingham, Aug. 
18, 1928. 


. Brenton Halliburton Dickson, 3d, 


to Helen Sumner Paine, at Weston, 
Sept. 15, 1928. 
1921. James Carey, 3d, to Pauline 
Stockton Parker, at North Conway, 
N.H., Sept. 3, 1928. 
NECROLOGY 

Graduates 

The Colle ge 
Selwyn Zadock Bowman, LL.B., d. 
Sept. 30, 1928. 
Richard Codman, 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1928. 
Edward Blake Robins, A.M., d. at 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1928. 


Rufus Cutler Cushman, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 16, 1928. 


A.M., d. at 


72. Ernest Parker Miller, M.D., d. at 


74. Theodore 


. Walter 


Boston, Oct. 14, 1928. 


. Frederic Kelley Collins, d. at Dor- 


chester, Aug. 15, 1928. 
William Moses, d. at 
Long Branch, N.J., Aug. 30, 1928. 


. John Parsons, d. at Berkeley, Cal., 


Sept. 25, 1928. 


74. William Franklin Spinney, d. at 


Salem, Oct. 29, 1928. 
Woodman, M.D., d. at 


Cambridge, Sept. 4, 1928. 


. Simon Davis, LL.B., d. at Newton, 


Sept. 24, 1928. 


. Philippe Belknap Marcou, A.M., d. 


at Paris, France, June 24, 1927. 


. David Joy Richards, d. at Sher- 


born, Aug. 14, 1928. 
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1877. Arthur Perrin, d. at Bourne, Oct. 8, 
1928. 

1878. William Sullivan, LL.B., d. at 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 11, 
1928. 

1879. Henry Baily, A.M., d. at Newton, 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


Sept. 11, 1928. 


. Andrew Hall Hodgdon, M.D., d. at 


Dedham, Sept. 13, 1928. 


32, John McGaw Foster, d. at Lake- 


ville, Conn., Oct. 30, 1928. 
Joseph Randolph Coolidge, A.M., 
d. at Sandwich, N.H., Aug. 8, 1928. 
Robert Berry Ennis, d. at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Aug. 5, 1928. 

Louis Valcoulon LeMoyne, d. at 
Stamford, Conn., July 28, 1928. 
Samuel Smart Watson, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 24, 1928. 

John Dorr Bradley, LL.B., d. at 
Lake Forest, Ill., Oct. 13, 1928. 
Walter Forchheimer, d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., May 22, 1928. 

Richard Percy Chittenden, LL.B., 
d. at Darien, Conn., Sept. 16, 1928. 
Harry Bert Crowl, d. at Detroit, 
Mich., May 20, 1928. 

Frederic Breed Lord, LL.B., d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21, 1928. 
Henry Chalfant, d. at Biarritz, 
France, Aug. 27, 1928. 

Charles Winthrop Spencer, LL.B., 
d. at Boston, Sept. 25, 1928. 
Richard Winslow Nutter, d. at 
South Harpswell, Me., Aug. 12, 
1928. 

Wallace Asahel Parker, d. at 
Auburn, May 26, 1928. 

Charles Allen Whiting, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 5, 1928. 

James William Brehaut, d. at 
Manchester, N.H., Oct. 5, 1928. 
Andrew Henry Patterson, A.M., d. 
at Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sept. 
9, 1928. 

Kay Wood, d. at Chicago, IIl., Oct. 
8, 1928. 

Louis Adams Frothingham, LL.B., 


Necrology 


1894. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1912. 
1915. 
1927. 


1928. 


1876. 
1897. 
1899. 


1900. 
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d. at North Haven, Me., Aug. 23, 
1928. 

John Bayard Kirkpatrick, LL.B., 
d. at sea, Sept. 10, 1928. 

Rufus Bates Sprague, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, Oct. 15, 1928. 

John Joseph Teevens, Jr., d. Dec. 
21, 1927. 

Frank Butler Granger, M.D., d. at 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1928. 

William Stocker Clough, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1928. 
Warren Jeremiah Kibby, d. at 
Garden City, N.Y., June 14, 1928. 
Clifford Giddings Wells, d. at Dux- 
bury, Sept. 1, 1928. 

Victor Allison Remy, d. at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Oct. 12, 1928. 

Robert Valentine Heckscher, d. at 
San Anselmo, Cal., Aug. 18, 1928. 
Chapin Brinsmade, LL.B., d. at 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 7, 1928. 
William Mayhew Washburn, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1926. 
Hugo Gilbert de Fritsch, d. at 
Newport, R.I., Sept. 25, 1928. 
John Lowell Stebbins, d. at Chest- 
nut Hill, Oct. 23, 1928. 

George Amos Plummer, d. at 
Brookline, Sept. 4, 1928. 

James Woolson Hurlbut, d. at 
Marblehead, Sept. 11, 1928. 
William McLean Applegate, d. at 
Red Bank, N.J., Oct. 6, 1928. 


Scientific School 
Seth Perkins, C.E., d. at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., Oct. 20, 1928. 
Merton Channing Leonard, d. at 
Bridgewater, Oct. 21, 1928. 
Herbert Neal Cheney, d. at Dor- 
chester, Sept. 13, 1928. 
William Henry Attwill, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 1, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1905. 


Samuel David Gromer, A.M., d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26, 1928. 





































1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1922. 


1890. 


1894. 


1901. 


1906. 


1874. 


1889. 


1894. 


1898. 


1907. 


1915. 


1923. 


1867. 


1879. 


1891. 


Hugh Campbell Frame, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. near Seattle, Wash., Oct. 
7, 1928. 


Law School 


George Grime, d. at Fall River, 
Oct. 1, 1928. 

James Albert Ford, A.M., d. at 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 16, 1928. 
Walter Laning Worrall, d. at New 
York, N.Y., June 23, 1928. 

Carl Williams Smith, d. at Port- 
land, Me., July 14, 1928. 


Medical School 


William Henry Wescott, d. at 
Dorchester, July 8, 1928. 

George Arthur Webster, d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., July 31, 1928. 
William Cogswell, d. at Haverhill, 
Sept. 26, 1928. 

Joseph Aloysius Dorgan, d. at Law- 
rence, July 25, 1928. 

William Henry Rose, d. at Worces- 
ter, Sept. 26, 1928. 

Howard Parker Blanchard, d. at 
Laconia, N.H., Jan. 24, 1928. 
James Blaine Montgomery, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 14, 1928. 
John Daly McCarthy, d. at Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., July 31, 1928. 


Cemporarp SHlembers 


The College 


Frederic Amory, d. at Boston, Oct. 
5, 1928. 

Edward Everett, d. at Monaco, 
France, Aug. 29, 1928. 

John Tevis, d. at Newark, N.J., 
Aug. 11, 1928. 

William Earle Beggs, d. at East 
Harwich, July 15, 1928. 

George Stanley Robinson, d. en 
route to Portland, Me., Aug. 1, 
1928. 

Edwin Louis Heinsling, d.. at 
Norwalk, Conn., Aug. 26, 1928. 


Necrology 





[ December 


1901. Arthur Williston Lincoln, d. at 
Newton Highlands, Aug. 3, 1928. 
Edward Clarence Hovey, Jr., d. at 
Cohasset, Sept. 15, 1928. 

Robert Sanders Richey, d. at 
Brookline, Aug. 3, 1928. 

Arthur Hamilton Vail, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Aug. 9, 1928. 

Francis Bacon Sears, 3d, d. at 
Weston, July 29, 1928. 


1905. 
1907. 
1908. 


1930. 


Scientific School 
1888-91. William Bainbridge Greenleaf, 
d. at Montclair, N.J., May 2, 1928. 
1894-96. Juan Felix Brandes, d. at 
London, Eng., Oct. 29, 1927. 
1899-00. Leonard James Hibbard, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1928. 
1900-01. Francis Parkman Creden, d. at 
Evanston, IIl., July 6, 1928. 
1900-02. William Andrews Wilson, d. at 
New York, N.Y., July 30, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1926-27. Ralph Fairchild McKelvey, d. at 
Hoquiam, Wash., Aug. 11, 1928. 


Law School 


1892-93. William Richard Hereford, d. at 
Paris, France, Sept. 21, 1928. 
1895-96. Raymond Ratliff, d. at Cincin- 

nati, O., July 24, 1928. 


Medical School 
1878-79. William Francis Spicer, d. at 
Portsmouth, N.H., Aug. 10, 1928. 
1878-81. Frederic Russell Bartlett, d. at 
Norwood, Sept. 25, 1928. 
1891-92. George Henry Packard, d. at 
Boston, Sept. 10, 1928. 


Dental School 
1884-85. Leonard Joseph Kiernan, d. at 
Middletown, N.Y., July 9, 1928. 
School of Veterinary Medicine 


1892-93. John Joseph Faircloth, d. at 
Quincy, June 24, 1928. 
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Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


1923-24. H. Tristan Wilder, d. at Clyde, 
O., July 3, 1928. 


Engineering School 


1924-27. Henry Hartshorn Hack, d. near 
Hadley Field, N.J., Aug. 11, 1928. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The speakers at the official reception to 
new students held in the Harvard Union 
on the evening of September 21 were 
President Lowell and Walter S. Gifford, 
’05, president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. Dean Hanford 
presided. 

During November and December Pro 
fessor R. DeC. Ward gave a series of 
Lowell Institute lectures on “Climate in 
Relation to Man.” 

Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, has been elected 
president of the Board of Overseers. 

Alfred C. Potter, °89, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Harvard College 
Library, to succeed William C. Lane, ’81. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, ‘04, who was 
elected governor of New York on Novem- 
ber 6, spoke in the Harvard Union on 
October 12. 

The new Gymnasium is to be built on 
the piece of land bounded by South, 
Dunster, Winthrop, and Holyoke Streets. 
It will contain a swimming pool, squash 
courts, basket-ball courts, and rooms for 
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sparring, fencing, and other forms of exer- 
cise. When it is available for use, the 
Hemenway Gymnasium will be remodeled 
for the use of Law School students and 
undergraduates living in the Yard. 

This year Harvard University will dis- 
tribute among its students who need finan- 
cial assistance more than $350,000. 

Professor Paul Hazard of the College 
de France is Exchange Professor from 
France this year. Among the visiting 
lecturers at the University is Professor 
Charles Jasper Sisson, Lord Northcliffe 
Professor of Modern English Literature 
in the University of London. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of American Variable Star Observers was 
held at Harvard on October 20. Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather spoke on “The Rota- 
tion of the Earth and Its Peculiarities.” 
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